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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Some additional material, T Am a Poet', ‘City and 
Village', ‘Letters from Russia' (one letter), Letters to 
Yone Noguchi and Mahatma Gandhi, a poem on 
‘Gandhi Maharaj', and the poet's last birthday 
address ‘Crisis in Civilization' has been included in 
order to make the selection more representative. A 
few of the articles have been abridged by the editor. 




PREFACE 


No anthology pleases, certainly not one made by another 
hand or, what is worse, by various hands. It might be added 
that no anthologist is happy with his own handiwork. It 
is a case of the little done, the vast undone. The difficulty 
grows when the area of choice is as wide as Rabindranath’s 
plenty. To a later critical taste he seems to have over¬ 
written and some of the writings have no doubt dated—as 
all things must, not even gold can stay. But the variety 
of his excellence and aura of appeal is a fact, and if one 
goes to it without preconceived notions it is likely to give 
an impression different from the conventional portrait. He 
is full of surprises, as even this little anthology will show. 

But, it is to be remembered, we are dealing primarily 
with an artist and thinker and not with a person, though 
some might find it hard to make the distinction. Not an 
easy moralist or revivalist, a timid traditionalist, but an 
agonised thinker, a poet of the world, a fighter for human 
freedom and dignity, the hand that could shake off a 
knighthood could also join hands with international 
idealists, voice the dumb agony of Africa long before others 
had thought of it, write parables, satires and fairy tales 
for young and old alike. We are asking you to enjoy and 
understand him, which can be part of self-understanding. 
If he is not quite in the foreground today—who among the 
embalmed past is ?—he is in the background no doubt, 
part of the heritage that is modem India and the world 
today. Ami tomader loky I am one of you, he had said 
in one of his later works. Yes, let us look upon him as one 
of our own instead of keeping him on a pe^stal of mean¬ 
ingless adulation or equally meaningless irreverence. Let us 
read him once again, and in the proper context, that is not cut 
him according to prevailing passions or winds of doctrine. 

We did not txy, we could not have done it in the space 



alloted, to provide a “representative selection” from 
Rabindranath Tagore. That must wait. For reasons beyond 
our control we had to restrict, severely, our selection. Many 
of the pieces chosen had. for one reason or the other, to 
be dropped. The main difl&culty has been, of course, the 
use of translations, though one or two of the excerpts 
were written directly in English. The translator may not 
be exactly a traitor (he does his best) but he is hardly an 
ideal intermediary. As Tagore himself has said, to read 
poetry through translation is like making love through one’s 
attorney. We must not judge, that is misjudge, Tagore by 
the translations, not even by those made by the poet him¬ 
self. At the same time there were copyright difficulties 
which explain the absence of many expected pieces. Yet it 
is our hope that this brief, introductory selection—confined 
to a few essays, addresses, parables, letters and poems— 
will give a reasonably fair idea of an outstanding artist 
and thinker, a lover of man and nature, a visionary, one 
whom we can ignore only at our peril. But there can be 
no re-thinking without a close reading of the basic texts. 

We have tried to put together a bunch of old favourites 
and some new and forgotten pieces. These, we believe, 
still speak to us and might make some readers go back to 
Tagore, to read him with different eyes instead of acquie¬ 
scing, uncritically, with the prevailing mood of indifference 
and denigration, based mostly on fashion, prejudice and 
lack of understanding. The best of him will keep. A century 
hence who are you reading my poem ? he had asked. The 
answer is Many. Their name is Legion. 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of aH our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the person far the first time. 


Santiniketan 


S. K, G, 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The case for Tagore in translation is today not very strong. 
May be English could never be the true voice of his feeling 
and thinking. The pressures, paradigms and the perspec¬ 
tive too have changed. The cultist approach is now suspect. 
Or may be the cult-figures speak another language. 

The poet is not to be found in his biography. Tagore has 
warned us, rightly. The poet’s life is in his poetry, the 
thinker’s life is in his ideas. But the confusion, between 
the poet and the person, has been made so often and by 
so many that the warning seems to have lost its edge. The 
equation is hard to avoid. An individual among individuals, 
Rabindranath’s role as a public figure is no less imposing, 
varied and significant. The impact of his life and personality 
was felt even by the non-literary. For instance, by Mahatma 
Gandhi who called him Master. So did Nehru, perhaps with 
better reason. When you approach him for the first time, 
wrote Romain Rolland, you act involuntarily, as if in a 
church, and speak in a subdued voice. We cannot, then, 
cut the poet and the person, the man and the thinker, into 
two. In many, if not all. ways the two were one. If. as 
Milton hoped, the life of a poet should be a poem, here 
was a paradigm. But like most poetry it was fed by multi¬ 
ple tensions, driven, till the end, by a set of rich and restless 
responses. The secret drama of his life has been but little 
suspected and rarely revealed. He is, and will always be. 
one of the fascinating puzzles of literary history. 

Attempts to solve the puzzle must recognize the fact of 
changed times and with these, a change in standards. 
Revaluation today is mandatory as well as a pastime. But 
we must be careful not to cut him according to our clothes. 
A certain perspective, free from local bias, will be needed 



before one can look at the object as it really is. Perhaps 
now is the time. 

To a new India and the world Rabindranath Tagore is 
but a name, sometimes less than a name. But in his own 
days and milieu he was a name to conjure with, both a 
challenge and fulfilment—in diverse fields of human activity. 
It was he who put us on the literary map of the world. 
For long his country’s unofficial ambassador, from, literally* 
China to Peru, he touched our lives at more points than 
any other recent writer or thinker. Essentially a poet and 
a writer of songs, he has written hundreds of these “dipped 
in sunlight”. One of our national anthems is by him. But 
Tagore was much else besides: short story writer, novelist, 
dramatist, composer of successful dance dramas, folklorist, 
satirist, nonsense rhymer, social reformer, nationalist, 
educational theorist and experimenter, painter at seventy 
(“genuine modem primitive’*), deep thinker on race rela¬ 
tions and collaborator of a new age in human relationship 
—a more than Renaissance curiosity and creativity charac¬ 
terized his long life, a ceaseless adventure to the endless 
Further, to use his own words. 

Full of surprise and caprice, Tagore was much more 
than a cult figure such as some ill-advised disciples have 
tried to reduce him to. But, as he said. I escape ever. More 
than a cult figure Tagore stands out as an artist of varied 
gifts and penetrating sympathy. A poet of the world am 
I, he wrote at eighty. Above all he shows himself as « 
world citizen, sarbabhauma, Tuomo universale, one that 
will redeem the times. Schweitzer compared him to Goethe. 
As Count Keyserling put it, he is very much greater than 
his world reputation and his position in India imply. To 
know him is to enlarge our awareness and possibilities of life. 

It will be a mistake to think of Tagore as one who 
charmed us solely with the consolations of pastoral poetry 



and a liberal outlook, as a mild prophet oozing otiose 
messages. There was more in him than that. Even where 
absolute values are implied, civilization calls tor a constant 
revision of goals. A creative critic, of superstition, crudity 
and injustice everywhere, one whose negations even were 
creative, Tagore calls us to a revision of goals, for ever 
points to the sanity of reconciliation. As Bertrand Russell 
underlined it, the promotion of understanding between 
races and nations has been his lifelong passion. 

The faith of a poet is not an easy thing. It has to be 
earned against distrust, opposition and much misunder¬ 
standing. Tagore’s attacks on Nationalism, for instance, 
earned him much opprobrium, at home and abroad, 
especially in Japan and America. Never think for a moment, 
he told a Japanese audience, that the hurts you inflict upon 
others will not infect you or that the enmities that you 
sow around your homes will be a wall of protection for 
all time to come. History has proved the truth of the poet’s 
tongue. A story, related by his companion, Andrews, is no 
less revealing. Once his Japanese hosts had requested him 
to write a verse in commemoration of a feud in which both 
parties had suffered heavy loss of life. Tagore, who abomi¬ 
nated violence, wrote these words ; They hated and fought 
each other!And God in shame covered their blood with 
His own grass. As Andrews adds : The beauty of the 
thought was only equalled by the daring. 

Popular notions apart, Tagore was not a recluse or 
dweller in an ivoiy tower. It is a paradox that the essentially 
lonely poet led an active, sometimes overactive life, ecrivain 
engage. He did not disdain controversy or polemic and 
spared none, neither countrymen nor others. There is some¬ 
thing wonderfully heroic about his gestures. For instance, 
in 1919, after the notorious Amritsar Massacres, when the 
whole of India was gagged from one end to the other, in 



a remarkable letter to the Viceroy, Rabindranath declined 
the Knighthood which at once earned him the respect of 
his countrymen and the deep disapproval of the British 
Raj. In spite of his love for Japanese art and culture 
when the neo-Imperialists of Nippon forced a war on the 
Chinese mainland it was again the poet’s voice that lashed 
against Yone Noguchi’s nationalist apology. “You are build¬ 
ing your conception of an Asia,” wrote one poet to the 
other, “which would be raised on a tower of skulls. I have 
as you rightly point out, believed in the message of Asia, 
but I never dreamt that the message could be identified 
with... terrible efficiency in manslaughter.” The conclud¬ 
ing lines of his letter, which sum up his thoughts on the 
subject, read like a requiem : “Wishing your people, whom 
I love, not success but remorse.'’ When Hitler annexed 
Czechoslovakia Tagore had been one of the first to react 
and send his sympathy to Professor Lesny, sometime Visit¬ 
ing Professor at Visva-Bharati. But the wound rankled and 
it came out in his Christmas Day poem (1939). Again, 
though he had been tricked into admiring Mussolini’s 
posture and written approvingly of the Fascist ‘fire-bath* 
the aggression against Ethiopia drew from him memorable 
utterance in the poem on “Africa”. At no time, not even 
when he had been in the vanguard of the Indian National 
Movement {Swadeshi), was Tagore a worshipper of. how¬ 
ever popular, any narrow or militant creed. He did not 
allow his verse or his vision to be broken into fragments by 
“narrow domestic walls”. With all his passionate, at times 
simple idealism, he was not a conservative. On the con¬ 
trary, he naturally belonged to the party of progress. A 
pathfinder, ready to welcome the new, as late as 1930, when 
he was nearing seventy, he visited the Soviet Union. Other¬ 
wise, he felt, his “life’s pilgrimage would be left incom¬ 
plete”. With rare courage he hailed, without irony, the 



Russian Revolution as “the greatest sacrficial fire in history". 
At seventy-seven he wrote a primer of physics. At eighty 
he spoke of “Crisis in Civilization.” 

Tagore’s life and works were, then, not merely an 
aesthete’s adventure, dreaming of the surplus and the far¬ 
away they also involve characteristic, enlarging moral 
choices in terms of an integrated or harmonious living. The 
founding of a school at Santiniketan (1901), later to be a 
university, was part of the education in fullness. Beginning 
with his own unhappy memory of school, which he descri¬ 
bed as a blend of hdspital and gaol, he concentrated on 
children and emphasized creativity, the need for atmosphere 
and natural surroundings. The aim was neither ascetic nor 
revivalistic but integrative. But how could a school contain 
the total effort of a Tagore ? As he himself says, the growth 
of the school was the growth of his life. So naturally, by 
stages, it grew into the semblance of a world fellowship. 
Even the preamble of the poet’s school has a different ring. 
The aim of his institution, he tells us. is Pansophia : “To 
study the Mind of Man in its realisations of different as¬ 
pects of truth from diverse points of view.” If the dream has 
gone the way of all dreams the fault may not be wholly his. 

Lest one runs away with the idea that these are the 
fancy thoughts of an idealist riding for a fall it is well to 
remember that Tagore did not forget the grassroots of either 
life or education, the people, the dumb millions in the 
villages. Long before others had thought of it he had a 
blueprint of rural reconstruction, at Sriniketan, a marvel of 
practical idealism, in ‘rurban’ culture. The Government of 
India’s Community Development Project has drawn openly 
and freely from his idea and experiment. If Tagore had 
done nothing else, what he suggested in these twin institu* 
tions, at Santiniketan and Sriniketan, would be enough to 
rank him among great contemporary visionaries. 


I 



In his own days few voices had been so potent and 
prophetic about the need for an integrated ideal of life, so 
undaunted in his faith in Man’s and India’s destiny, so keen 
about dissolving the dichotomy between nations and ideas. 
Much of it might seem, today, to be about old. far-off things 
and battles long ago. But who can deny, as Arnold said 
of Oxford, that Tagore has been a silent influence on the 
mind of the land and the world where it is aware of a sense 
of direction ? If we do not refer to him as often as before 
that may be due to the fact that we use him and his ideas 
without always knowing it. The poet, for ever pioneer, 
represents the deepest faith of the race and the nation. In 
the wider adjustments waiting to be made we shall find 
him invaluable, if not infallible. Let us earn him, as one of 
our own, the man and artist who, even when the battle 
raged fiercely, within and without, did not “commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in man”. 

Through the conflicts of a ceaselessly creative life—^“1 
sometimes detect within myself a battlefield”—^through 
repeated hurts and delight, insight and humility, his legacy, 
its subtle, deep and ennobling impact will grow clearer as 
the years pass. He was one of those, their number is never 
large, who in their lives fought for life and left the vivid 
air signed with their honour. 

Oh, to sing of men*s joys and pains 
and leave behind a melody undying. 

No one who reads him with an open mind will deny 
that the poet’s wish has been granted. 



S AND ADDRESSES 




I AM A POET 


To know oneself truly is not an easy thing. If God had 
not granted me this long life, to reach my three score years 
and ten. this knowledge might have escaped me. I have, 
it is true, engaged myself in a series of activities. But the 
inmost me is not to be found in any of these. At the end 
of the journey I am able to see, a little more clearly, the 
orb of my life. Looking back the only thing of which I 
feel certain is that I am a poet. 

I do not claim to be a theologian, a leader of men, a 
moral or a religious preceptor. I had once written : I have 
no desire to be a leader of the New Bengal. I meant it. 
The messengers of Truth’s white Radiance, who purify 
earth, air and water, who guide men to the paths of peace. 
I honour them.—and 1 know that my seat is not by their 
side. But when that one Radiance throws itself out into 
the many, scatters its splendour through the spectrum of 
this universal manifestation, then and there I find my 
vocation—as a poet. I am a voice of the expressive many, 
an endless, nameless delight that fathers-forth all things. 

To cherish this delight, in the heart of creation, to 
express it in all ways of one’s being, that indeed has been 
my labour. I do not presume to lead men to their life’s 
goal. To travel alongside is happiness enough for me. 
Some have described me as a metaphysician, others have 
thrust upon me the doubtful role of a schoolmaster. But, 
led by my love of play, I have been indeed a truant. Not 
for me the teacher’s job. I still remember the little boy in 
the early hours, the light struggling to break through dawn’s 
veil of obscurity, setting out on life’s long journey. The 
wonder has never ceased. The heart’s lotus pool had stirred 
and shivered with the unknown mystery. It has left me, a 
wandeiet, lot ever restless. 
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ESSAYS 4ND ADDRESSES 


And now that I have turned seventy friends complain 
about my lightheartedness, it hurts their sense of propriety. 
But I can hardly afford to waste my time trying to do 
what is not in my nature to do. Through all the experience 
of these seventy years I have come to the conclusion that 
I was meant to be a companion of the Ever-changing. 1 
do not know if I have achieved anything or if I shall leave 
anything worthwhile behind me. I crave not for perma¬ 
nence; he plays, but without attachment, the playhouse 
which he himself builds is also the one which he allows 
to fall by the wayside. The wings of storm have swept 
away yester evening’s alpona designs in our mango 
grove, and they have to be laid afresh. If I have been 
able to supply a few toys to the world’s playhouse I shall 
not care for their preservation in perpetuity. The potsherd 
will one day find its place on the scrapheap. Enough if I 
have been able to breathe life into these toys of time and 
charge them with the Bliss at the root of all that is. I ask 
for nothing more. 

The expressive side of the Santiniketan ashrama, that 
alone is mine. It has no doubt its executive side, there are 
experts to look after that. What I had wished for was to 
give vent to the hunger for form, for human self-expression. 
And so I had looked for a forest retreat, or tapovana, as 
its proper ambiance. Not in the midstof sordid city-built 
houses, but under the blue canopy, from mom to eve, I 
had wished to be a playmate of these boys and girls. To 
express, growing out of this our common life, beauty’s 
happy and blessed form, that was my one and only con¬ 
cern. I have naturally had to introduce other utihtarian 
activities as well but you will not find me in these. I am 
where life is trying to express itself. The classes that I 
have started or taught here are secondary—my real work 
has been to help awakett, in nature*s vast playground, the 
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tender grace of childhood, its budding effort, the first rays 
of knowledge falling across its horizon. Otherwise I would 
have been swamped by the trivia of routine, statute and 
syllabus. My happiness, my only fulfilment has been in 
trying to rouse the young ones to the delight of the unseen 
Player, to set them in tune with the dance of life itself. It 
is not in me to be more serious than that. The Master of 
Games has mercifully released me from the fetters of the 
mature and the elder. Those who try to set me on a pedes¬ 
tal I tell them that I was bom with my seat below, on the 
lap of the earth. In these trees and forests, the dust, earth 
and grass, have I poured out my whole life. Those who 
are close to the spirit of the earth, those who are made 
and shaped by her, and who will find their final rest in 
her, of them all I am the friend. I am a poet, ami kavi. 



THE EARLY VISION 


When I was eighteen, a sudden spring breeze of religious 
experience came to my life for the first time and passed 
away leaving in my memory a direct message of spiritual 
reality. One day while I stood watching at early dawn 
the sun sending out its rays from behind the trees, I 
suddenly felt as if some ancient mist had in a moment 
lifted from my sight, and the morning light in the face 
of the world revealed an inner radiance of joy. The 
invisible screen of the commonplace was removed from 
all things and men, and their ultimate significance was 
intensified in my mind ; and this is the definition of 
beauty. That which was memorable in this experience was 
its human message, the sudden expansion of my conscious¬ 
ness in the super-personal world of man. The poem I 
wrote on the first day of my surprise was called ‘The 
Awakening of the Waterfall*. The waterfall, whose spirit 
lay dormant in its ice-bound isolation, was touched by the 
sun and, bursting in a cataract of freedom, it found its 
finality in an unending sacrifice, in a continual union with 
the sea. After four days the vision passed away, and the 
lid hung down upon my inner sight. In the dark, the world 
once again put on its disguise of obscurity. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF OUR PEOPLE 


Plato as a philosopher decreed the banishment of poets 
from his ideal republic. But, in India, philosophy ever 
sought alliance with poetry, because its mission was to 
occupy the people’s life and not merely the learned 
seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, our tradition, though 
unsupported by historical evidence, has no hesitation in 
ascribing numerous verses to the great Sankaracharya, a 
metaphysician whom Plato would find it extremely difficult 
to exclude from his Utopia with the help of any inhospita¬ 
ble Immigration Law. Many of these poems may not have 
high poetical value, but no lover of literature ever blames 
the sage for infringement of propriety in condescending to 
manufacture verse. 

According to our people, poetry naturally falls within 
the scope of a philosopher, when his reason is illumined 
into a vision. We have our great epic Mahabharata, which 
is unique in world literature, not only because of the 
marvellous variety of human characters, great and small, 
discussed in its pages in aU variety of psychological cir¬ 
cumstances, but because of the ease with which it carries 
in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds of speculation 
about ethics, politics and philosophy of life. Such ah im¬ 
provident generosity on the part of poesy, at the risk of 
exceeding its own proper limits of accommodation, has only 
been possible in India where a spirit of communism pre¬ 
vails the different individual groups of literature. In fact, 
the Mahabharata is a universe in itself in which various 
spheres of mind’s creation find ample space for their 
complex dance rhythm. It does not represent the idio- 
syncracy of a particular poet but the normal mentality of 
the people who are willing to be led along the many- 
branched ps^th of a whole world of thoughts, held together 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


in a gigantic orb of narrative surrounded by innumerable: 
satellites of episodes. 

The numerous saints that India successively produced 
during the Mahomedan rule have all been singers whose 
verses are aflame with the fire of imagination. Their 
religious emotion had its spring in the depth of a philosophy 
that deals with fundamental questions—^with the ultimate 
meaning of existence. That may not be remarkable in 
itself; but when we find that these songs are not specially 
meant for some exclusive pundits’ gathering, but that they 
are sung in villages and listened to by men and women 
who are illiterate, we realise how philosophy has permeated 
the life of the people in India, how it has sunk deep into 
the sub-conscious mind of the country. 

In my childhood I once heard from a singer, who was 
a devout Hindu, the following song of Kabir : 

When I hear of a fish in the water dying of thirst, 
it makes me laugh. 

If it be true that the infinite Brahma pervades all 
space. 

What is the meaning of the places of pilgrimage Uke 
Mathura or KasM ? 

This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in the least the 
pious susceptibilities of the Hindu singer; on the contrary, 
he was ready to join the poet with his own. For he, by 
the philosophical freedom of his mind, was fuUy aware 
that Mathura or Kashi, as sites of God, did not have an 
absolute value of truth, though they had their symbolical 
importance. Therefore, while he himself was eager to 
make a pilgrimage to those places, he had no doubt in 
his mind that, if it were in his power directly to realise 
Brahma as an all-pervading re^ty, there would have 
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been no necessity for him to visit any particular place for 
the quickening of his spiritual consciousness. He acknow¬ 
ledged the psychological necessity for such rfirines, where 
generations of devotees have chosen to gather for the pur¬ 
pose of worship, in the same way as he felt the special 
efficacy for our mind of the time-honoured sacred texts 
made living by the voice of ages. 

It is a village poet of East Bengal who in his songs 
preaches the philosophical doctrine that the universe has 
its reality in its relation to the Person. He sings : 

The sky and the eatth are born of mine own eyes. 

The hardness and softness, the cold and the heat 
are the products of my own body; 

The sweet smell and the bad are oj my own nose. 

This poet sings of the Eternal Person within him, coming 
out and appearing before his eyes just as the Vedic Rishi 
speaks of the Person, who is in him. dwelling also in the 
heart of the Sun. 

I have seen the vision. 

The vision of mine own revealing itself. 

Coming out from within me. 

The significant fact about these philosophical poems is 
that they are of rude construction, written in a popular 
dialect and disclaimed by the academic literature; they 
are sung to the people, as composed by one of them who 
is dead, but whose songs have not followed him. Yet these 
singers almost arrogantly disown their direct obligation to 
philosophy, and there is a story of one of our rural poets 
who, after some learned text of the Vaishnava philosophy 
of emotion was explained* to him, composed a song con¬ 
taining the following lines : 
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Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden ! 

He wants to appraise the truth of a lotus by rubbing 
it against his touchstone. 

The members of the Baul sect belong to that mass of 
the people in Bengal who are not educated in the pre¬ 
valent sense of the word. I remember how troubled they 
were, when I asked some of them to write down for me 
a collection of their songs. When they did venture to 
attempt it, I found it almost impossible to decipher their 
writing—the spelling and lettering were so outrageously 
unconventional! Yet their spiritual practices are founded 
upon a mystic philosophy of the human body, abstrusely 
technical, ^hese people roam about singing their songs, 
one of which T heard years ago from my roadside window, 
the first two lines remaining inscribed in my memory : 

Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 

Comes into the cage and goes out. 

I would feign put round its feet the fetter of my 
mind. 

Could I but capture it. 

This village poet evidently agrees with our sage of the 
Upanishad who says that our mind comes back baffled in 
its attempt to reach the Unknown Being; and yet this poet 
like the ancient sage does not give up his adventure of 
the infinite, thus implying that there is a way to its rea¬ 
lisation. It reminds me of Shelley’s poem in which he sings 
of the mystical spirit of Beauty : 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 

Floats, though unseen, cmong us; visiting 

This various world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 
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Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain 
shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance. 

That this Unknown is the profoundest reality, though 
difficult of comprehension, is equally admitted by the 
English poet as by the nameless village singer of Bengal 
in whose music vibrate the wing beats of the unknown 
bird—only Shelley’s utterance is for the cultured few while 
the Baiil song is for the tillers of the soil, for the simple 
folk of our village households who are never bored by 
its mystic transcendentalism. 

All this is owing to the wonderful system of mass 
education which has prevailed for ages in India, and which 
today is in danger of becoming extinct. We have our 
academic seats of learning where students flock round their 
famous teachers from distant parts of the country. These 
places are like lakes, full of deep but still water, which have 
to be approached through difficult paths. 

But the constant evaporation from them, forming clouds, 
is carried by the winds from field to field, across hills 
and dales and through all the different divisions of the 
land. Operas based upon legendary poems, recitations and 
story-telling by trained men, the lyrical wealth of the 
popular literature distributed far and wide by the agency 
of mendicant singers—these are the clouds that help to 
irrigate the minds of the people with the ideas which in 
their original form belonged to difficult doctrines of meta¬ 
physics. Profound speculations contained in the systems 
of Sankhya, Vedanta and Yoga are transformed into the 
living harvest of the people’s literature, brought to the 
door of those who can never have the leisure and 
training to pursue these thoughts to their fountain-head. 
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In order to enable a civilized community to carry on 
its complex functions, there must be a large number of 
men who have to take charge of its material needs, how¬ 
ever onerous such task may be. Their vocation gives them 
no opportunity to cultivate their mind. Yet they form 
the vast multitude compelled to turn themselves into 
unthinking machines of production, so that a few may 
have the time to think great thoughts, create immortal 
forms of art and to lead humanity to spiritual altitudes. 

India has never neglected these social martyrs, but 
has tried to bring light into the grimy obscurity of their 
life-long toil, and has always acknowledged its duty to 
supply them with mental and spiritual food in assimilable 
form through the medium of a variety of ceremonies. This 
process is not carried on by any specially organised 
association of public service, but by a spontaneous social 
adjustment which acts like circulation of blood in our 
bodily system. Because of this, the work continues even 
when the original purpose ceases to exist. 

Once when I was on a visit to a small Bengal village, 
mostly inhabited by Mahomedan cultivators, the villagers 
entertained me with an opera performance the literature 
of which belonged to an obsolete religious sect that had 
wide influence centuries ago. Though the religion itself 
is dead, its voice still continues preaching its philosophy 
to a people who in spite of their different culture are not 
tired of listening. It discussed according to its own doc¬ 
trine the different elements, material and transcendental, 
that constitute the human personality, comprehending the 
body, the self and the soul. Then came a dialogue during 
the course of which was related the incident of a person 
who wanted to make a journey to Brindaban, the Garden 
of Bliss, but was prev^ted by a watchman who startled him 
with an accusation of theft The thieving was provedi when 
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it was shown that inside his clothes he was secretly 
trying to smuggle into the garden the self, passing it off 
as his own and not admitting that it is for his master. 
The culprit was caught with the incriminating bundle in 
his possession which barred for him his passage to the 
supreme goal. Under a tattered canopy held on bamboo 
poles and lighted by a few smoking kerosene lamps, the 
village crowd, occasionally interrupted by howls of jackals 
in the neighbouring paddy fields, attended with untired 
interest, till the small hours of the morning, the perfor¬ 
mance of a drama, that discussed the ultimate meaning of 
all things in a seemingly incongruous setting of dance, 
music and humorous dialogue. 

These illustrations will show how naturally, in India, 
poetry and philosophy have walked hand in hand, only 
because the latter has claimed its right to guide men to 
the practical path of their life’s fulfilment. What is that 
fulfilment ? It is our freedom in truth, which has for its 
prayer : 


Lead us from the unreal to the Real 

For satyam is anandam, the Real is Joy. 

From my vocation as an artist in verse. I have come 
to my own idea about the joy of the Real. For to give 
us the taste of reality through freedom of mind is the 
nature of all arts. When in relation to them we talk 
aesthetics we must know that it is not about beauty in 
its ordinary meaning, but iiL that deeper meaning which 
a poet has expressed in his utterance : Truth is beauty, 
beauty truth. An artist may paint a picture of a decrepit 
person not pleasant to look at, and yet we call it perfect 
when we become intensely conscious of its reality. The 
mind of the jealous woman in Browning’s poem, watch- 
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ing the preparation of poison and in imagination gloating 
over its possible effect upon her rival, is not beautiful; but 
when it stands vividly real before our consciousness, 
through the unity of consistency in its idea and form, we 
have our enjoyment. The character of Kama, the great 
warrior of the Mahabharata, gives us a deeper delight 
through its occasional outbursts of meanness than it 
would if it were a model picture of unadulterated 
magnanimity. The very contradictions which hurt the 
completeness of a moral ideal have helped us to feel 
the reality of the character, and this gives us joy, not 
because it is pleasant in itself, but because it is definite 
in its creation. 

It is not wholly true that art has its value for us 
because in it we realise all that we fail to attain in our 
life; but the fact is that the function of art is to bring 
us, with its creations, into immediate touch with reality. 
These need not resemble actual facts of our experience, 
and yet they do delight our heart because they are made 
true to us. In the world of art, our consciousness being 
freed from the tangle of self-interest, we gain an un¬ 
obstructed vision of unity, the incarnation of the real, 
which is a joy for ever. 

As in the world of art, so in God’s world, our soul 
waits for its freedom from the ego to reach that dis¬ 
interested joy which is the source and goal of creation. 
It cries for its mukti into the unity of tmth from the 
mirage of appearances endlessly pursued by the thirsty 
self. This idea of mukti, based upon metaphysics, has 
affected our life in India, touched the springs of our 
emotions, and supplications for it soar heavenward on 
the wings of poesy. We constantly hear men of scanty 
learning and simple faith singing in their prayer to 
Tara, the Goddess Redeemer : 
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For what sin should I be compelled to remain in this 
dungeon of the world of appearance ? 

They are afraid of being alienated from the world of 
truth, afraid of their perpetual drifting amidst the froth 
and foam of things, of being tossed about by the tidal 
waves of pleasure and pain and never reaching the ulti¬ 
mate meaning of life. Of these men, one may be a carter 
driving his cart to market, another a fisherman plying his 
net. They may not be prompt with an intelligent answer, 
if questioned about the deeper import of the song they 
sing, but they have no doubt in their mind, that the abiding 
cause of all misery is not so much in the lack of life’s 
furniture as in the obscurity of life’s significance. It is a 
common topic with such to decry an undue emphasis upon 
me and mine, which falsifies the perspective of truth. For, 
have they not often seen men, who are not above their 
own level in social position or intellectual acquirement, 
going out to seek Truth, leaving everything that they have 
behind them ? 

They know that the object of these adventurers is not 
betterment in worldly wealth and power—it is mukti, 
freedom. They possibly know some poor fellow villager 
of their own craft, who remains in the world carrying on 
his daily vocation, and yet has the reputation of being 
emancipated in the heart of the Eternal. I myself have 
come across a fisherman singing with an inward absorp¬ 
tion of mind, while fishing all day in the Ganges, who was 
pointed out to me by my boatmen, with awe, as a man 
of liberated spirit. He is out of reach of the conventional 
prices which are set upon men by society, and which 
classify them like toys arranged in the shop-windows 
according to the market standard of value. 

the figure of this fisherman comes to my mind, 
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I cannot but think that their number is not small who 
with their lives sing the epic ot the unfettered soul, but 
will never be known in history. These unsophisticated 
Indian peasants know that an Emperor is a decorated 
slave remaining chained to his Empire, that a millionaire 
is kept pilloried by his fate in the golden cage of his wealth, 
while this fishennan is free in the realm of light. When, 
•groping in the dark, we stumble against objects, we cling 
to them believing them to be our only hope. When light 
comes we slacken our hold, finding them to be mere parts 
of the All to which we are relatedi. The simple man of 
the village knows what freedom is—freedom from the 
isolation of self, from the isolation of things which im¬ 
parts a fierce intensity to our sense of possession. He 
knows that this freedom is not in the mere negation of 
bondage, in the bareness of belongings, but in some posi¬ 
tive realization which gives pure joy to our being, and 
he sings : 

To him who sinks into the deep, nothing remains 

unattained. 

Let my two minds meet and combine 
And lead me to the City Wonderful. 

When the one mindi of ours which wanders in search 
of things in the outer region of the varied, and the other 
which seeks the inward vision of unity, are no longer in 
conflict, they help us to realise the ajab, the anirvachaniya, 
the ineffable. The poet-saint Kabir has also the same 
message when he sings : 

By saying that Supreme Reality only dwells in the 
inner realm of spirit we shame the outer world of matter, 
and cdso when we say that he is only in the outside we 
do not speak the Truth 
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According to these singers, truth is in unity and therefore 
freedom is in its realization. The texts of our daily worship 
and meditation are for training our mind to overcome the 
barrier of separateness from the rest of existence and to 
realize advaitam, the Supreme Unity which is anantam, 
infinitude. It is philosophical wisdom having its universal 
radiation in the popular mind in India that inspires our 
prayer, our daily spiritual practices. It has its constant 
urging for us to go.beyond the world of appearances in 
which facts as facts are alien to us, like the mere sounds 
of a foreign music; it speaks to us of an emancipation in 
the inner truth of all things in which the endless many 
reveals the One, as the multitude of notes, when we 
understand them, reveal to us the inner unity which is 
music. 

But because this freedom is in truth itself and not in 
an appearance of it, no hurried path of success, forcibly 
cut out by the greed of result, can be a true path. And an 
obscure village poet, unknown to the world of recognised 
respectability, untramelled by the standardised learning of 
the Education Department, sings : 

O cruel man of urgent need, must you scorch with fire 
the mind which still is a hud ? You will burst it into 
bits, destroy its perfume in your impatience. Do you 
not see that my lord, the Supreme Teacher, takes ages 
to perfect the flower and never is in a fury of haste ? 
But because of your terrible greed you only rely on force, 
and what hope is there for you, O man of urgent need ? 
**Pritheer says Madan the poet ’*Hurt not the mind of 
my Teacher. Know that only he who follows the, simple 
current and loses Mmself, cm hear the voice, O man of 
urgent need** 

This poet knows that ^ere is no external means of 


2 
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taking freedom by the throat. It is the inward process 
of losing ourselves that leads us to it. Bondage in all 
its forms has its stronghold in the inner self and not in 
4he outside world; it is in the dimming of our conscious¬ 
ness, in the narrowing of our perspective, in the wrong 
valuation of things. 

The proof of this we find in the modern civilization 
whose motive force has become a ceaseless urgency of 
need. Its freedom is only the apparent freedom of inertia 
which does not know how and where to stop. There are 
some primitive people who have put an artificial value 
on human scalps and they develop an arithmetical fury 
which does not allow them to stop in the gathering of 
their trophies. They are driven by some cruel fate into 
an endless exaggeration which makes them ceaselessly 
run on an interminable path of addition. Such a freedom 
in their wild course of collection is the worst form of 
bondage. The cruel urgency of need is all the more 
aggravated in their case because of the lack of truth in 
its object. Similarly it should be realized that a mere 
addition to the rate of speed, to the paraphernalia of fat 

living and display of furniture, to the frightfulness of 

destructive armaments, only leads to an insensate orgy of 
a caricature of bigness. The links of bondage go on 
multiplying themselves, threatening to shackle the whole 
world with the chain forged by such unmeaning and 
unending urgency of need. 

The idea of mukti in Christian theology is liberation 
from a punishment which we carry with our birth. In 

India it is from the dark enclosure of ignorance which 

causes the illusion of a self that seems final. But the 
enlightenment which frees us from this ignorance must 
not be merely negative. Freedom is not in an emptiness 
of its contents, it is in the harmony of communication 
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through which we find no obstruction in realizing our own 
being in the surrounding world. It is of this harmony, and 
not of a bare and barren isolation, that the Upanishad 
speaks, when it says that the truth no longer remains 
hidden in him who finds himself in the All. 

Freedom in the material world has also the same 
meaning expressed in its own language. When nature’s 
phenomena appeared to us as manifestations of an 
obscure and irrational caprice, we lived in an alien world 
never dreaming of our swaraj within its territory. With 
the discovery of the harmony of its working with that of 
our reason, we realize our unity with it and, therefore, 
freedom. It is avidya, ignorance, which causes our dis¬ 
union with our surroundings. It is vidya, the knowledge of 
the Brahma manifested in the material universe that 
makes us realize advaitam, the spirit of unity in the world 
of matter. 

Those who have been brought up in a misunderstanding 
of this world’s process, not knowing that it is his by his 
right of intelligence, are trained as cowards by a hopeless 
faith in the ordinance of a destiny darkly dealing its 
blows, offering no room for appeal. They submit without 
struggle when human rights are denied them, being accus¬ 
tomed to imagine themselves bom as outlaws in a world 
constantly thrusting upon them incomprehensible surprises 
of accidents. 

Also in the social or political field, the lack of freedom 
is based upon the spirit of alienation, on the imperfect 
realization of advaitam. There our bondage is in the 
tortured link of union. One may imagine that an indivi¬ 
dual who succeeds in dissociating himself from his fellows 
attains real freedom, inasmuch as all ties of relationship 
imply obligation to others. But we know that, though it 
may sound paradoxical, it is true that in the human 
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world only a perfect arrangement of inter-dependence 
gives rise to freedom. The most individualistic of human 
beings, who own no responsibility, are the savages who fail 
to attain their fulness of manifestation. They live 
immersed in obscurity, like an ill-lighted fire that cannot 
liberate itself from its envelope of smoke. Only those may 
attain their freedom from the segregation of an 

eclipsed life, who have the power to cultivate mutual 

understanding and co-operation. The history of the growth 
of freedom is the history of the perfection of human 

relationship. 

The strongest barrier against freedom in all depart¬ 
ments of life is the selfishness of individuals or groups. 
Civilization, whose object is to afford humanity its 

greatest possible opportunity of complete manifestation, 
perishes when some selfish passion, in place of a moral 
ideal, is allowed to exploit its resources unopposed, for 
its own purpose. For the greed of acquisition and the 
living principle of creation are antagonistic to each other. 
Life has brought with it the first triumph of freedom in 
the world of the inert, because it is an inner expression 
and not merely an external fact, because it must always 
exceed the limits of its substance, never allowing its 
materials to clog its spirit, and yet ever keeping to the 
limits of its truth. Its accumulation must not suppress its 
harmony of growth, the harmony that unites the in and 
the out, the end and the means, the what is and the what 
is to come. 

Life does not store up but assimilates; its spirit and 
its substance, its work and itself, are intimately united. 
When the non-living elements of our surroundings are 
stupendously disproportionate, when they are mechanical 
systems and hoarded possessions, then the mutual dis¬ 
cord between our life and our world ends in the defeat 
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of the former. The gulf thus created by the receding 
stream of soul we try to replenish with a continuous 
shower of wealth which may have the power to fill but not 
the power to unite. Therefore the gap is dangerously con¬ 
cealed under the glittering quicksands of things which by 
their own accumulating weight cause a sudden subsidence, 
while we are in the depth of our sleep. 

But the real tragedy does not lie in the destruction 
of our material security, it is in the obscuration of man 
himself in the human world. In his creative activities 
man makes his surroundings instinct with his own life 
and love. But in his utilitarian ambition he deforms and 
defiles it with the callous handling of his voracity. This 
world of man’s manufacture with its discordant shrieks 
and mechanical movements, reacts upon his own nature, 
incessantly suggesting to him a scheme of universe which 
is an abstract system. In such a world there can be no 
question of mukti, because it is a solidly solitary fact, 
because the cage is all that we have, and no sky beyond 
it. In all appearance the world to us is a clos^ world, 
like a seed within its hard cover. But in the core of the 
seed there is the cry of Life for mukti even when the 
proof of its possibility is darkly silent. When some huge 
temptation tramples into stillness this living aspiration after 
mukti, then does civilization die like a seed that has lost 
its urging for germination. 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of mukti in India 
is based upon a philosophy of passivity. The Ishopanishad 
has strongly asserted) that man must wish to live a hundred 
years and go on doing his work; for, according to it, the 
complete truth is in the harmony of the infinite and the 
finite, the passive ideal of perfection and the active process 
of its revealment; acconhng to it, he who pursues the 
knowledge of the infinite as an absolute truth sinks even 
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into a deeper darkness than he who pursues the cult of 
the finite as complete in itself. He who thinks that a mere 
aggregation of changing notes has the ultimate value of 
unchanging music is no doubt foolish, but his foolishness 
is exceeded) by that of one who thinks that true music 
is devoid of aU notes. But where is the reconciliation? 
Through what means does the music which is transcenden¬ 
tal turn the facts of the detached notes into a vehicle of 
its expression ? It is through the rhythm, the very limit 
of its composition. We reach the infinite through crossing 
the path that is definite. It is this that is meant in the 
following verse of the Isha : 

He who knows the truth of the infinite and that of 
the finite both united together, crosses death by the help 
of avidya, and by the help of vidya reaches immortality. 

The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through 
whose very restrictions we pass to the immortal life. This 
amritam, the immortal life, is not a mere prolongation of 
physical existence, it is in the realization of the perfect, 
it is in the well-proportioned beautiful definition of life 
which every moment surpasses its own limits and ex¬ 
presses the Eternal. In the very first verse of the Isha, 
the injunction is given to us : Ma gridhah. Thou shaU 
not covet. But why should we not ? Because greed, having 
no limit, smothers the rhythm of life—the rhythm which 
is expressive of the limitless. 

The modem civilization is largely composed of 
atmohanojanah who are spiritual suicides. It has lost its 
will for limiting its desires, for restraining its perpetual 
self-exaggeration. Because it has lost its philosophy of 
life, it loses its art of living. Like poetasters it mistakes 
skill for power and realism fot reality. In the Middle Ages 
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when Europe believed in the kingdom of heaven, she 
struggled to modulate her life's forces to effect their 
harmonious relation to this ideal, which always sent its 
call to her activities in the midst of the boisterous conflict 
of her passions. There was in this endeavour an ever 
present scheme of creation, something which was positive, 
which had the authority to say : Thou shdt not covet, 
thou must find thy true limits. Today there is only a 
furious rage for raising numberless brick-kilns in place of 
buildings. The great scheme of the master-builder has 
been smothered under the heaps of brickdust. It proves the 
severance of avidyd from her union with vidya giving rise 
to an unrhythmic power, ignoring all creative plan, ignit¬ 
ing a flame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in rhythm—^the rhythm which is the border 
on which vidyancha avidyancha, the infinite and the finite, 
meet. We do not know how, from the indeterminate, the 
lotus flower finds its being. So long as it is merged in the 
vague it is nothing to us, and yet it must have been every¬ 
where. Somehow from the vast it has been captured in a 
perfect rhythmical limit, forming an eddy in our conscious¬ 
ness. arousing within us a recognition of delight at the 
touch of the infinite which finitude gives. It is the limiting 
process which is the work of a creator, who finds his 
freedom through his restraints the truth of the boundless 
through the reality of the bounds. The insatiable idolatory 
of the material, that runs along an ever-lengthening hne 
of extravagance, is inexpressive; it belongs to those regions 
which are andhenatamasamfdh, enveloped in darkness, 
^ich ever carry the load of their inarticulate bulk. The 
true prayer of man is for the Real, not for the big, for the 
Light which is not in incendiarism but in illumination, for 
Immortality which is not in duration of time, but in the 
eternity of the perfect. 
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Only because we have closed our path to the inner 
world of muktU has the outer world become terrible in 
its exactions. It is a slavery to continue to live in a sphere 
where things are, yet where their meaning is obstructed. 
It has become possible for men to say that existence is 
evil, only because in our blindness we have missed some¬ 
thing in which our existence has its truth. If a bird tries 
to soar in the sky with only one of its wings, it is offended 
with the wind for buffeting it down to the dust. All broken 
truths are evil. They hurt because they suggest something 
which they do not offer. Death does not hurt us, but 
disease does, because disease constantly reminds us ot 
health and yet withholds it from us. And life in a half 
world is evil, because it feigns finality when it is obviously 
incomplete, giving us the cup, but not the draught of life. 
All tragedies consist in truth remaining fragmentary, its 
cycle not being completed. 

Let me close with a Baiil song, over a century old. in 
which the poet sings of the eternal bond of union between 
the infinite and the finite soul, from which there can be 
no mukti, because it is an interrelation which makes truth 
complete, because love is ultimate, because absolute 
independence is the blankness of utter sterility. The idea 
in it is the same as we have in the Upanishad, that truth 
is neither in pure vidyd nor in avidya, but in their union : 

It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul-lotus in which 
I am bound, as well as thou, without escape. There is 
no end to the opening of its petals, and the honey in it 
has such sweetness that thou like an enchanted bee const 
never desert it, and therefore thou art bound, and / am^ 
and mukti is nowhere. 




Formal Inauguration of Visva-Bharati: December 1921 



A VISION OF INDIA’S HISTORY 


The history of India has been the history of the struggle 
between the constructive spirit of the machine, which 
seeks order and conformity in social organization, and the 
creative spirit of man. which seeks freedom and love for 
its self-expression. We have to watch and see if the latter 
is still living in India; and also whether the former offers 
its service and hospitality to life, through which its system 
can be vitalized. 

We know not who were the heroes of the day when the 
racial strife between Aryan and non-Aryan was at its 
height. The significant fact is that the names of such 
conquering heroes have not been sung in Indian epic. As 
the leading figures of the grand movement of that age, 
which sought to embrace both Aryan and non-Aryan in 
a larger synthesis, we find the names of three Kshatriyas 
standing out in the story of the Ramayana There Janaka, 
Visvamitra and Ramchandra are not merely related by 
bonds of kinship or affection, but through oneness of ideal. 
In the history of idea, as distinguished from the history 
of fact, a hero often comes to mean, for his race, the 
ideal, and ceases to be an individual. In Aryan history 
Janaka and Visvamitra as well as Rama have become 
historical symbols. They are composite pictures of 
numerous personalities having a common purpose. The 
idea, which was behind the neo-Kshatriya movement of 
old, cannot be known today in its full meaning, but 
still it is possible to make out the lines along which the 
divergence of Brahmin and Kshatriya had occurred. 

That, naturally, fhm was a period of struggle between 
the cult of ritualism supported by the Brahmins, and the 
religion of love, is evident. The mark of the Brahmin 
Bhrigu’s kick, which Vishnu carries on his breast, is a 
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myth-relic of the original conflict. In the fact that Krishna, 
a Kshatriya. was not only at the head of the Vaishnava 
cult, but the object of its worship, that in his teaching, as 
inculcated in the Bhagavad-Gita, there are hints of detrac¬ 
tion against Vedic verses, we find a proof that this cult 
was developed by the Kshatriyas. 

It is significant to note that the lives of great Brahmins 
of the olden times, like that of Yajnavalkya. have the 
association of intellectual profundity and spiritual achieve¬ 
ment, while those of great Kshatriyas represent ethical 
magnanimity which has love for its guiding principle. It 
is also significant that the people of India, though enter¬ 
taining deep veneration for the Brahmin sages, instinctively 
ascribe divine inspiration to the Kshatriya heroes who 
actively realized high moral ideals in their personalities. 
Parasurama, the only historical personage belonging to 
the Brahmin caste who has been given a place in the list 
of avatars, has never found a seat in the hearts of the 
people. 

The religion represented by the third human avatar of 
Vishnu, who is Buddha, has in it the same moral quality 
which we find in the life and teaching of Rama and 
Krishna. It clearly shows the tendency of the Kshatriya 
ideal with its freedom and courage of intellect, and above 
all its heart, comprehensive in sympathy, generous in self- 
sacrifice. 

Foreign critics are too often ready to misread the 
conservative spirit of India, putting it down as the trade 
artifice of an interested priestcraft. But they forget that 
there was no racial difference between Brahmin and 
Kshatriya. These merely represented two different natural 
functions of the body poHtic. which though from the out¬ 
side presenting the appearance of antagonism, have as a 
matter of fact co-operated in the evolution of Indian 
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history. The Brahmins were the guardians of the seed of 
culture in ancient India and the Kshatriyas strove to put 
into wide use the harvest of wisdom. 

We shall never know India truly unless we study the 
manner in which she reacted to the pull of the two opposite 
principles, that of self-preservation represented by the 
Brahmin, and that of self-expansion represented by the 
Kshatriya. 

When the first overtures towards social union were 
being made, it became necessary for the Aryans to come 
to an understanding with the non-Aryan religion as well. 
In the beginning, as we have seen, there was a state of 
war between the followers of Siva and the worshippers of 
the Vedic gods. The fortune of arms favoured sometimes 
one side, sometimes the other. Even Krishna’s valiant 
comrade, Arjuna, had once to acknowledge defeat at the 
hands of Siva of the Kirdtas, a hunter tribe. Then there 
is the well-known record of a refusal to give Siva place 
in a great Vedic sacrifice, which led to the breaking up 
of the ceremony by the non-Aryans. At last, by the identi¬ 
fication of Siva with the Vedic Rudra, an attempt had to 
be made to bring this constant religious antagonism to an 
end. And yet in the Mahabharata we find the later story 
of a battle between Rudra and Vishnu, which ended in the 
former acknowledging the latter’s superiority. Even in 
Krishna-worship we find the same struggle, and therefore 
in the popular recitation of Krishna legends we often hear 
of Brahma’s attempt at ignoring Krishna, till at last the 
ancestor god of the Aryans is compelled to pay homage 
to the later divinity of the populace. These stories reveal 
the persisting self-consciousness of the new-comers even 
after , they had been admitted to the privileges of the old- 
established pantheon. 

The advent of the two great Kshatriya founders of 
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religion, Buddha and Mahavira, in the same eastern part 
of India where once Janaka had his seat, brought into 
being a spirit of simplification. They exercised all their 
force against the confusing maze of religions and doctrines, 
which had beset the bewildered country and through which 
it could not find its goal. Amidst the ceremonial intricacies 
on the one hand, and the subtleties of metaphysical 
speculation on the other, the simple truth was overlooked 
that ci^eds and rites have no value in themselves; that 
human welfare is the one object towards which religious 
enthusiasm has to be directed. These two Kshatriya 
sannyasins refused to admit that any distinctions between 
man and man were inherent and perpetual; according to 
their teaching, man could only be saved by realizing truth, 
and not by social conformity of nomethical practice. It 
was wonderful how the triumph of these Kshatriya teachers 
rapidly overcame all obstacles of tradition and habit, and 
swept over the whole country. 

Long before the full flood of the Buddhistic influence 
had subsided, most of the protecting walls had been 
broken down, and the banks of the discipline through 
which the forces of unification had been flowing in a 
regulated stream had been obliterated. In fact, in departing. 
Buddhism left all the numerous aboriginal diversities of 
India to rear their heads unchecked, because one of the 
two guiding forces of Indian history had been enfeebled, 
which with its spirit of resistance had been helping the 
process of assimilation. 

In the midst of the Buddhistic revolution only the 
Brahmins were able to keep themselves intact, because 
the maintaining of exclusiveness had all along been their 
function. But the Kshatriyas had become merged into the 
rest of the people, and so in the succeeding age we find 
that most of the kings had ceased to belong to Kshatriya 
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dynasties. Then there were the Sakas and the Hunas whose 
repeated hordes flowed into India and got mixed with the 
elder inhabitants. The Aryan civilization, thus stricken to 
the quick, put forth all its life force in a supreme attempt 
at recovery, and its first effort was directed to regaining 
its race consciousness, which had be^n overwhelmed. 

During the long period of this social and religious 
revolution, which had the effect of rubbing out the indivi¬ 
dual features of the traditional Aryan culture, the question 
“What am I ?” came to the forefront. The rescue of the 
racial personality from beneath the prevailing chaos be¬ 
came the chief endeavour. Aroused by the powerful shock 
of a destructive opposition, it was then, for the first time, 
that India sought to define her individuality. When she 
now tried to loiow and name herself, she called to mind 
the empire of Bharata, a legendary suzerain of bygone days, 
and defining her boundaries accordingly, she called herself 
Bharatavarsha. She tried to pick up the lost threads of 
her earlier achievements in order to restore the fabric of 
her original civilization. Thus collection and compilation, 
not new creation, were characteristics of this age. The 
great sage of this epoch, Vyasa, who is reported to have 
performed this function, may not have been one real per¬ 
son, but he was, at any rate, the personification of the spirit 
of the times. 

The movement began with the compilation of the Vedas. 
Now that it had become necessary to have some common 
unifying agent, the Vedas, as the oldest part of Aryan lore, 
had to be put on a pedestal for the purpose, in order to 
serve as a fixed centre of reference round which the dis¬ 
tracted community could rally. 

Another task undertaken by this age was the gathering 
and arranging of historical material. In this process, spread 
over a long period of time, all the scattered myths and 
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legends were brought together, and not only these but also 
the beliefs and discussions of every kind which still 
lingered in the racial memory. And thus a great literary 
image of the Aryan India of old was formed which was 
called the Mahabharata—the great Bharata. The very 
name shows the awakened consciousness of the unity of 
the people struggling to find its expression and permanent 
record. 

The eager effort to gather all the drifting fragments 
from the wreck resulted in the overloading with indiscri¬ 
minate miscellanies of the central narrative of the epic. 
The natural desire of the artist to impart an aesthetic rele¬ 
vancy to the story was swamped by the exigency of the 
time. The most important need of the age was for an 
immortal epic, a majestic ship fit to cross the sea of time, 
to serve the purpose of carrying various materials for the 
building of a permanent shelter for the race mind. 

Therefore, thou^ the Mahabharata may not be history 
in the modem western definition of the term, it is. never¬ 
theless, a receptacle of the historical records which had 
left their impress upon the living memory of the people 
for ages. Had any competent person attempted to sift and 
sort and analyze this material into an ordered array of 
facts, we should have lost the changing picture of Aryan 
society which they present, a picture in which the lines 
are vivid or dim, connected or confusedly conflicting, 
according to the lapses of memory, changes of ideal, and 
variations of light and shade incident to time's perspective. 
Self-recording annals of history, as they are imprinted on 
the living tablet of ages, are bared before our sight in this 
great work. 

The genius of that extraordinary age did not stop short 
at the discovery of the thread of unity on which were 
strung the variegated materials scattered through its 
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history; it also searched out the unity of a spiritual 
philosophy running through all contradictions that are to 
be found in the metaphysical speculations of the Vedas. 
The outline presentation of this philosophy was made by 
the same Vyasa. who had not only the industry to gather 
and piece together details, but also the power to visualize 
the whole in its completeness. His compilation is a crea¬ 
tive synthesis. 

The main reason for this was that, during the period 
of alternating ascendancy of Brahmin and Kshatriya, the 
resulting synthesis had its unity of Aryan character, but 
when during the Buddhist period not only non-Aryans but 
also non-Indians from outside gained free access, it became 
difficult to maintain organic coherence. A strong under¬ 
current of race-mingling and religious compromise had 
set in, and as the mixed races and beliefs began to make 
themselves felt, the Aryan forces of self-preservation 
struggled to put up wall beyond wall in order to prevent 
successive further encroachments. Only those intrusions which 
could not be resisted found a place within extended barriers. 

Let no one imagine, however, that the non-Aryan 
contributions were taken in by sheer force of circumstance 
only, and that they had no value of their own. As a matter 
of fact, the old Dravidian culture was by no means to 
be despised, and the result of its combination with the 
Aryan, which formed the Hindu civilization, was that the 
latter acquired both richness and depth under the influence 
of its Dravidian component. Dravidians might not be' 
introspective or metaphysical, but they were artists, and 
they could sing, design and construct. The transcendental 
thought of the Aryan its marriage with the emotional 
and creative art of the Dravidian gave l»rth to an off¬ 
spring which was neith^ fully Aryan, nor Dravidian, but 
Hindu. 
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With its Hindu civilization, India attained the gift of 
being able to realize in the commonplaceness of life, the 
infinity of the Universal. But on the other hand, by reason 
of the mixed strain in its blood, whenever Hinduism has 
failed to take its stand on the reconciliation of opposites 
which is of its essence, it has fallen a prey to incongruous 
folly and blind superstition. This is the predicament 
in which Hindu India has been placed by its birthright. 
Where the harmony between the component differences 
has been organically effected, there beauty has blossomed; 
so long as it remains wanting, there is no end to defor¬ 
mities. Moreover, we must remember that not only the 
Dravidian civilization, but things appertaining to primitive 
non-Aryan tribes also, found entrance into the Aryan 
polity; and the torment of these unassimilable intrusions 
has been a dark crud legacy left to the succeeding Hindu 
society. 

When the non-Aryan gods found place in the Aryan 
pantheon, their inclusion was symbolized by the trinity, 
Brahma. Vishnu and Siva. But though the Aryan and 
non-Aryan thus met, they did not merge completely. 

But in spite of all that was achieved, it was quite 
impossible, even for the Aryan genius, to bring into 
harmony with itself and assimilate each and every one of 
the practices, beliefs and myths of innumerable non-Aryan 
tribes. • More and more of what was non-Aryan came to 
be not merely tolerated, but wdcomed in spite of incon¬ 
gruities, as the non-Aryan element became increasingly 
predominant in the race mixture. This led to the formula¬ 
tion of the principle that any religion which should 
satisfy the capacity of a particular sect was enough for 
its salvation. But in consequence, the organizing force was 
reduced to the mere compulsion of some common custom, 
some repetition of external practices, which barely served 
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loosely to hold together these heterogeneous elements. 
For the mind which has lost its vigour, all external habits 
become tyrannical. The result for India is that the tie of 
custom which is extraneous has become severely tight, 
hardly leaving any freedom of movement even in insigni¬ 
ficant details of life. This has developed in the people an 
excessively strong sense of responsibility to the claims of 
the class tradition which divides, but not the conviction of 
that inner moral responsibility which unites. 

We have seen how, after the decline of Buddhism, a 
path had to be cleared through the jungle of rank under¬ 
growth which had been allowed to run wild during the 
prolonged inaction of the Brahmanic hierarchy. At the 
latter end of its career in India the mighty stream of 
Buddhism grew sluggish and lost itself in morasses of 
primitive superstitions and promiscuous creeds and 
practices, which had their root in non-Aryan crudities. It 
had lost its depth of philosophy and breadth of humanity, 
which had their origin in the Aryan mind. 

Therefore, the time came for the Brahmins to assert 
themselves and bring back into the heart of all this 
incongruity some unity of ideal, which it had always been 
their function to maintain. It was now a difficult task for 
them because of the varied racial strains which had be¬ 
come part of the constitution of the Indian people. And 
so, in order to save their ideals from the attack of this 
wild exuberance of heterogeneous life, they fixed them in 
a permanent rigidity. This had the reactionary effect of 
making their own ideals inert, and unfit for adaptation to 
changes of time; while it l6ft to all the living elements of 
the different races included in the people their freedom of 
growth, unguided by any dictates of reason. The result 
has been our huge medley of customs, ceremonials and 
creeds, some of which are the ruins of the old, and some 
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merely the anomalies of the living outgrowths which 
continue clinging to them and smothering them in the 
process. 

And yet the genius of India went on working, albeit 
through the tremendous obstacle of the shackled mind of 
the people. In the Vedic times, as we have seen, it was 
mainly the Kshatriyas who repeatedly brought storms of 
fresh thought into the atmosphere of the people’s life 
whenever it showed signs of stagnation. In later ages, when 
the Kshatriyas had lost their individuality, the message of 
the spiritual freedom and unity of man mainly sprang 
from the obscure strata of the community, where belonged 
the castes that were despised. Though it has to be admitted 
that in the medieval age the Brahmin Ramananda was the 
first to give voice to the cry of unity, which is India’s 
own, and in consequence lest his honoured privileges as 
a Brahmin guru, yet it is none the less true that most 
of our great saints of that time, who took up this cry 
in their life and teaching and songs, came from the lower 
classes, one of them being a Muhammadan weaver, one a 
cobbler, and several coming from ranks of society whose 
touch would pollute the drinking water of the respectable 
section of Hindus. And thus the living voice of India ever 
found its medium even in the darkest days of our down¬ 
fall, the voice which proclaimed that he only knows Truth 
who knows the unity of all beings in the spirit. 

The age in which we now live, we cannot see clearly 
in its true features, as from without. Yet we feel that the 
India of today has roused herself once more to search 
out her truth, her harmony, her oneness, not only among ^ 
her own constituent elements, but with the great world. 
The current of her life, which had been dammed up in 
stagnation, has found smne breach in the wall and can 
feel the pulse of the tidal waves of humanity outside. We 
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shall learn that we can reach the great world of man, not 
through the effacement but through the expansion of our 
own individuality. 

Our western critics, whose own people, whenever 
confronted with non-western races in a close contact, never 
know any other solution of the problem but extermination 
or expulsion by physical force, and whose caste feeling 
against darker races is brutally aggressive and contemp¬ 
tuous, are ready to judge us with a sneering sense of 
superiority when comparing India’s history with their own. 
They never take into consideration the enormous burden 
which Indian civilization has taken upon itself from its 
commencement. India is the one country in the world 
where the Aryan colonizers had to make constant social 
adjustments with peoples who vastly outnumbered them, 
who were physically and mentally alien to their own race, 
and who were for the most part distinctly inferior to the 
invaders. Europe, on the other hand, is one in mind; her 
dress, custom, culture, and with small variations her habits, 
are one. Yet her inhabitants, although only politically 
divided, are perpetually making preparations for deadly 
combats, wherein entire populations indulge in orgies of 
wholesale destruction unparalleled in ferocity in the history 
of the barbarian. 

India’s problem has been far more complex than that 
of the West, and I admit that our rigid system of social 
regulation has not solved it. For, to bring order and peace 
at the cost of life is terribly wasteful, whether in the 
policy of government or of society. But all the same, 
I believe that we have cause to be proud of the fact that 
for a long series of centuries beset with vicissitudes of 
stupendous proportions, crowded with things that are 
incongruous and foots that are iirelevanf, India still keeps 
alive the inner principle of her own dvilizatkm against the 
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cyclonic fury of contradictions and the gravitational pull 
of the dust. 

This has been the great function of the Brahmins of 
this land, to keep the lamp lighted when the storm has 
been raging on all sides. It has been their endeavour 
gradually to permeate the tremendous mass of obstructive 
material with some quickening ideal of their own that 
would transmute it into the life-stuff of a composite civili¬ 
zation ; to discover some ultimate meaning in the inarticu¬ 
late primitive forms struggling for expression, and to give 
it a voice. In a word, it was the mission of the Brahmin 
to comprehend by the light of his own mature understand¬ 
ing the undeveloped minds of the people. 

It would be wrong for us, when we judge the historical 
career of India, to put all the stress upon the accumulated 
heap of refuse, gross and grotesque, that has not yet been 
assimilated in one consistent cultural body. Our great 
hope lies there, where we realize that something positively 
precious in our achievements still persists in spite of 
circumstances that are inclement. The best of us still have 
our aspiration for the supreme end of life, which is so 
often mocked at by the prosperous people who hold their 
sway over the present-day world. We still believe that the 
world has a deeper meaning than what is apparent, and 
that therein the human soul finds its ultimate harmony and 
peace. We still know that only in this spiritual wealth 
and welfare does civilization attain its end, and not in a 
prolific production of materials, not in the competition of 
intemperate power with power. 

I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of 
geography, not because I have had the chance to be bom 
in her soil, but because she has saved through tumultuous 
ages the Uving words that have issued from the illuminated 
consciousness of her great sons. 
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Our great prophets in all ages did truly realize in them¬ 
selves the freedom of the soul in their consciousness of 
the spiritual kinship of man which is universal. And yet 
human races, owing to their external geographical con¬ 
dition, developed in their individual isolation a mentality 
that is obnoxiously selfish. In their instinctive search for 
truth in religion either they dwarfed and deformed it in 
the mould of the primitive distortions of their own race- 
mind, or else they shut their God within temple walls and 
scriptural texts safely away. They treated their God in the 
same way as in some forms of government the King is 
treated, who has traditional honour but no effective autho¬ 
rity. The true meaning of God has remained vague in our 
minds only because our consciousness of the spiritual 
unity has been thwarted. 

One of the potent reasons for this—our geographical 
separation—^has now been nearly removed. Therefore the 
time has come when we must, for the sake of truth and 
for the sake of that peace which is the harvest of truth, 
refuse to allow the idea of our God to remain indistinct 
behind unrealities of formal rites and theological mistiness. 

The creature that lives its life screened and sheltered 
in a dark cave, finds its safety in the very narrowness of 
its own environment. The economical providence of Nature 
curtails and tones down its sensibilities to such a limited 
necessity. But if these cave-walls were to become suddenly 
removed by some catastrophe, then either it must accept 
the doom of extinction, or carry on satisfactory negotia¬ 
tions with its wider surroundings. 

The races of mankind will never again be able to go 
back to their citadels of high-walled exclusiveness. They 
are today exposed to one another, physically and intellec- 
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tually. The shells which have so long given them full 
security within their individual enclosures have been 
broken, and by no artificial process can they be mended 
again. So we have to accept this fact, even though we 
have not yet fully adapted our minds to this changed 
environment of publicity, even though through it we may 
have to run all the risks entailed by the wider expansion 
of life’s freedom. 

A large part of our tradition is our code of adjustment 
which deals with the circumstances special to ourselves. 
These traditions, no doubt, variegate the several racial 
personalities with their distinctive colours—colours which 
have their poetry and also certain protective qualities 
suitable to each different environment. We may come to 
acquire a strong love for our own colourful race speciality; 
but if that gives us fitness only for a very narrow world, 
then at the slightest variation in our outward circumstances 
we may have to pay for this love with our life itself. 

In the animal world there are numerous instances of 
complete race-suicide overtaking those who fondly clung 
to some advantages which later on became a hindrance 
in an altered dispensation. In fact the superiority of man 
is proved by his adaptability to extreme surprises of 
chance—^neither the torrid nor the frigid zone of his des¬ 
tiny offering him insuperable obstacles. 

The vastness of the race problem with which we are 
faced today will either compel us to train ourselves to 
moral fitness in the place of merely external eflaciency, or 
the complications arising out of it will fetter all our move¬ 
ments and drag us to our death. 

When our necessity becomes urgently insistent, when 
the resources that have sustained us so long are exhausted, 
then our spirit puts forth all its force to discover some 
other source of sustenance deeper and more permanent. 
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This leads us from the exterior to the interior of our store¬ 
house. When muscle does not fully serve us, we come to 
awaken intellect to ask for its help and are then surprised 
to find in it a greater source of strength for us than 
physical power. When, in their turn, our intellectual gifts 
grow perverse, and only help to render our suicide gorge¬ 
ous and exhaustive, our soul must seek an alliance with 
some power which is still deeper, yet further removed 
from the rude stupidity of muscle. 

Hitherto the cultivation of intense race egotism is the 
one thing that has found its fullest scope at this meeting 
of men. In no period of human history has there been 
such an epidemic of moral perversity, such a universal 
churning up of jealousy, greed, hatred and mutual suspi¬ 
cion. Every people, weak or strong, is constantly indulging 
in a violent dream of rendering itself thoroughly hurtful to 
others. In this galloping competition of hurtfulness, on the 
slope of a bottomless pit, no nation dares to stop or slow 
down. Scarlet fever with a raging temperature has attacked 
the entire body of mankind and political passion has taken 
the place of creative personality in all departments of life. 

It is well known that when greed has for its object 
material gain then it can have no end. It is like the 
chasing of the horizon by a lunatic. To go on in a 
competition multiplying millions becomes a steeplechase 
of insensate futility that has obstacles but no goal. It has 
for its parallel the fight with material weapons—weapons 
which must perpetually be multiplied, opening up new 
vistas of destruction and evoking new forms of insanity 
in the forging of frightfulness. Thus seems now to have 
commenced the last fatal adventure of drunken Passion 
riding on an intellect of prodigious power. 

Today, more than ever before in our history, the aid 
of spiritual power is needed. Therefore I ^lieve its 
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resources will surely be discovered in the hidden depths of 
our being. Pioneers will come to take up this adventure 
and suffer, and through suffering open out a path to that 
higher elevation of life in which lies our safety. 

Let me. in reference to this, give an instance from the 
history of Ancient India. There was a noble period in the 
early days of India when, to a band of dreamers, agri¬ 
culture appeared as a great idea and not merely useful 
fact. It not only made a settled life possible for a large 
number of men living in close proximity, but it claimed 
for its very purpose a life of peaceful co-operation. 

At the present time, as I have said, the human world 
has been overtaken by another vast change similar to that 
which had occurred in the epic age of India. So long men 
had been cultivating, almost with a religious fervour, that 
mentality which is the product of racial isolation; poets 
proclaimed, in a loud pitch of bragging, the exploits of 
their popular fighters; money-makers felt neither pity nor 
shame in the unscrupulous dexterity of their pocket¬ 
picking ; diplomats scattered lies in order to reap conces¬ 
sions from the devastated future of their own victims. 
Suddenly the walls that separated the different races are 
seen to have given way, and we find ourselves standing 
face to face. 

This is a great fact of epic significance. Man, suckled 
at the wolfs breast, sheltered in the brute’s den, brought 
up in the prowling habit of depredation, suddenly dis¬ 
covers that he is Man, and that his true power lies in 
yielding up his brute power for the freedom of the spirit. 

The God of Humanity has arrived at the gates of the 
ruined temple of the tribe. Though he has not yet found 
his altar, I ask the men of simple faith, wherever they may 
be in the world, to bring their offering of sacrifice to him, 
and to believe that it is far better to be wise and worship- 
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ful than to be clever and supercilious. I ask them to 
claim the right of manhood to be friends of men, and not 
the right of a particular proud race or nation which may 
boast of the fatal quality of being the rulers of men. We 
should know for certain that such rulers will no longer be 
tolerated in the new world, as it basks in the open sun¬ 
light of mind and breathes life's free air. 

In the geological ages of the infant earth the demons 
of physical force had their full sway. The angry fire, the 
devouring flood, the fury of the storm, continually kicked 
the earth into frightful distortions. These titans have at 
last given way to the reign of life. Had there been 
spectators in those days who were clever and practical 
they would have wagered their last penny on these titans 
and would have waxed hilariously witty at the expense of 
the helpless living speck taking its stand in the arena of 
the wrestling giants. Only a dreamer could have then 
declared with unwavering conviction that those titans were 
doomed because of their very exaggeration, as are, today, 
those formidable qualities which, in the parlance of school¬ 
boy science, are termed Nordic. 

I ask once again, let us, the dreamers of the East and 
the West, keep our faith firm in the Life that creates and 
not in the Machine that constructs—in the power that hides 
its force and blossoms in beauty, and not in the power 
that bares its arms and chuckles at its capacity to make 
itself obnoxious. Let us know that the Machine is good 
when it helps, but not so when it exploits life; that Science 
is great when it destroys evil, but not when the two enter 
into unholy alliance. 
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My friends, this is my mission. I have come to ask you 
to re-open the channel of communion which I hope is 
still there; for though overgrown with weeds of oblivion, 
its lines can still be traced. I shall consider myself fortunate 
if, through this visit, China comes nearer to India and 
India to China—for no political or commercial purpose, 
but for disinterested human love and for nothing else. 

This age, that still persists, must be described as the 
darkest age in human civilization. But I do not despair. 
As the early bird, even while the dawn is yet dark, sings 
out and proclaims the rising of the sun, so my heart sings 
to proclaim the coming of a great future which is already 
close upon us. We must be ready to welcome this new 
age. There are some people, who are proud and wise and 
practical, who say that it is not in human nature to be 
generous, that men will always fight one another, that the 
strong will conquer the weak, and that there can be no 
real moral foundation for man’s civilization. We cannot 
deny the facts of their assertion : the strong have their 
rule in the human world : but I refuse to accept this as 
a revelation of truth. 

But a new time has come, the time to discover another 
great power, the power that gives us strength to suffer and 
not merely to cause suffering, the immense power of 
sacrifice. 

I appeal to you to make trial of this moral power 
through martyrdom. Prove how, through the heroism of 
suffering and sacrifice—^not weak submission—we can 
demonstrate our best wealth and strength. Know that no 
organization however big can help you, no league of pru- 
d^ce or of power, but only the individual with faith in 
the infinite, the invisible, the incorruptible, the fearless. 
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Come to the rescue and free the human soul from the 
dungeon of the Machine. Proclaim the Spirit of Man and 
prove that it lies not in machine-guns and cleverness, but 
in a simple faith. 

Bring out your light, add it to this great festival of lamps 
of world culture. 



THE RELIGION OF AN ARTIST 


I WAS BORN IN 1861. That is not an important date of 
history, but it belongs to a great epoch in Bengal, when 
the currents of three movements had met in the life of 
our country. One of these, the religious, was introduced 
by a very great-hearted man of gigantic intelligence. Raja 
Rammohan Roy. It was revolutionary, for he tried to re¬ 
open the channel of spiritual life which had been obstructed 
for many years by the sands and debris of creeds that were 
formal and materialistic, fixed in external practices lack¬ 
ing spiritual significance. 

There was a second movement equally important. 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee, who, though much older than 
myself, was my contemporary and lived long enough for me 
to see him, was the first pioneer in the literary revolution 
which happened in Bengal about that time. Before his 
arrival our literature had been oppressed by a rigid' rhetoric 
that choked its life and loaded it with ornaments that be¬ 
came its fetters. Bankimchandra was brave enough to go 
against the orthodoxy which believed in the security of 
tombstones and in that finality which can only belong to 
the lifeless. He lifted the dead weight of ponderous forms 
from our language and with a touch of his magic wand 
aroused our literature from her agelong sleep. 

There was yet another movement started about this 
time called the National. It was not fully political, but it 
began to give voice to the mind of our people trying to 
assert their own personality. It was a voice of impatience 
at the humiliation constantly heaped upon us by people 
who were not oriental, and who had, especially at that time, 
the habit of sharply dividong the human world into the 
good and the bad according to the hemispheres to which 
they belong. 
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It generated in our young men a distrust of all things 
that had come to them as an inheritance from their past. 
The national movement was started to proclaim that we 
must not be indiscriminate in our rejection of the past. 
These three movements were on foot and in all three the 
members of my own family took active part. We were 
ostracized because of our heterodox opinions about reli¬ 
gion and therefore we enjoyed the freedom of the outcast. 
My family had to live its own life, which led me from my 
young days to seek guidance for my own self-expression in 
my own inner standard of judgment. The medium of ex¬ 
pression doubtless was my mother tongue. But the language 
which belonged to the people had to be modulated accor¬ 
ding to the urge which I as an individual had. No poet 
should borrow his medium ready-made from some shop 
of orthodox respectability. Each poet has his own distinct 
medium of language—not because the whole language is 
of his own make, but because his individual use of it. 
having life’s magic touch, transforms it into a special 
vehicle of his own creation. When forms become fixed, 
the spirit either weakly accepts its imprisonment within 
them or rebels. All revolutions consist of the fight of the 
within against invasion by the without. When I began my 
life as a poet, the writers among our educated community 
took their guidance from their English text-books. I 
suppose it was fortunate for me that I never in my life 
had the kind of academic training which is considered 
proper for a boy of a respectable family. Though I can¬ 
not say* I was altogether free from the influence that ruled 
young minds of those days, the course of my writings was 
nevertheless saved from the groove of imitative forms. In 
my versification, vocabulary and ideals. I yielded myself 
to the vagaries of an untutored fency which brought casti¬ 
gation upon me from critics vdio were learned, and 
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uproarious laughter from the witty. My ignorance combined 
with my heresy turned me into a literary outlaw. 

When I began my career I was ridiculously young; in 
fact, I was youngest of that band who had made themselves 
articulate. I had neither the protective armour of mature 
age. nor enough English to command respect. 

What gave me boldness when I was young was my early 
acquaintance with the old Vaishnava poems of Bengal, fuD 
of the freedom of metre and courage of expression. I think 
I was only twelve when these poems first began to be re¬ 
printed. I surreptitiously got hold of copies from the desks 
of my elders. For the edification of the young I must 
confess that this was not right for a boy of my age. But 
my imagination was fully occupied with the beauty of their 
forms and the music of their words; and their breath, 
heavily laden with voluptuousness, passed over my mind 
without distracting it. 

My vagabondage in the path of my literary career had 
another reason. 

Most of the members of my family had some gift— 
some were artists, some poets, some musicians and the 
whole atmosphere of our home was permeated with the 
spirit of creation. I had a deep sense almost from infancy 
of the beauty of Nature, an intimate feeling of companion¬ 
ship with the trees and the clouds, and felt in tune with the 
musical touch of the seasons in the air. At the same tipie. 
I had a peculiar susceptibility to human kindness. All these 
craved expression. The very earnestness of my emotions 
yearned to be true to themselves, though I was too imma¬ 
ture to give thdr expression any perfection of form. 

Since then I have gained a reputation in my country, but 
till very late a strong current of antagonism in a large 
section of my countrym^ persisted. Some said that my 
poems did not spring from the national heart; some com- 
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plained that they were incomprehensible; others that they 
were unwholesome. In fact, T have never had complete 
acceptance from my own people, and that too has been a 
blessing; for nothing is so demoralizing as unqualified 
success. 

This is the history of my career. I wish I could reveal 
it more clearly in my own language. I hope that will be 
possible some day or other. Languages are jealous. They 
do not give up their best treasures to those who try to 
deal with them through an intermediary belonging to an 
alien rival. We have to court them in person and dance 
attendance on them. Poems are not like market commodi¬ 
ties, transferable. We cannot receive the smiles and glances 
of our sweetheart through an attorney, however diligent 
and dutiful he may be. 

I myself have tried to get at the wealth of beauty in the 
literature of the European languages, long before I gained 
a full right to their hospitality. When I was young I tried 
to approach Dante, unfortunately through an English tran¬ 
slation. I failed utterly. I also wanted to know German htera^ 
ture and, by reading Heine in translation, I thought 1 had 
caught a glimpse of the beauty there. Then 1 tried Goethe. 
But that was too ambitious. With the help of the little German 
I had learnt, I did go through Faust. I believe I found my 
entrance to the palace, not like one who has keys for aU 
the doors, but as a casual visitor who is tolerated in some 
general guest-room, comfortable but not intimate. Properly 
speaking, I do not know my Goethe, and in the same way 
many other great luminaries are dusky to me. 

This is as it should be. Man cannot reach the shrine if 
he does not make the pilgrimage. So, one must not hope 
to find anything true from my own language in translation. 

In regard to music, I claim to be something of a 
musician myself. I have composed many songs whidi have 
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defied the canons of orthodox propriety and good people 
are disgusted at the impudence of a man who is audacious 
only because he is untrained. But 1 persist, and God for¬ 
gives me because 1 do not know what I do. Possibly that 
is the best way of doing things in the sphere of art. For I 
find that people blame, but also sing my songs, even if 
not always correctly. 

Please do not think I am vain. I do not hesitate to say 
that my songs have found their place in the heart of my 
land, and that the folk of the future, in days of joy or 
sorrow or festival, will have to sing them. 

If I feel reluctant to speak about my own view of 
religion, it is because I have not come to my own religion 
through the portals of passive acceptance of a particular 
creed owing to some accident of birth. I was bom in a 
family who were pioneers in the revival in our country 
of a religion based upon the utterance of Indian sages 
in the Upanishads. But owing to my idiosyncrasy of tem¬ 
perament, it was impossible for me to accept any religious 
teaching on the only ground that people in my surrotmd- 
ings believed it to be true. I could not persuade myself to 
imagine that I had religion simply because everybody 
whom I might trust believed in its value. 

My religion is essentially a poet’s religion. Its touch 
comes to me through the same unseen and trackless 
channels as does the inspiration of my music. My religious 
life has followed the same mysterious line of growth as 
has my poetical life. Somehow they are wedded to each 
other, and though their betrothal had a long period of 
ceremony, it was kept secret from me. 

1 had been blessed with that sense of wonder which 
gives a child his right of entry into the treasure-house of 
^mystery which is in the heart of existence. I neglected 
Hiy studies because they rudely summoned me away from 
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the world aroiindi me, and when 1 was thirteen 1 freed 
myself from the clutch of an educational system that tried 
to keep me imprisoned within the stone-walls of lessons^ 

It was a great thing for me that my consciousness was 
never dull about the facts of the surrounding world. That 
the cloud was the cloud, that a flower was a flower, was 
enough, because they directly spoke to me. I still remember 
the very moment, one afternoon, when coming back from 
school I alighted from the carriage and sudd^ly saw in 
the sky, behind the upper terrace of our house, an exuber¬ 
ance of deep, dark rain-clouds lavishing rich, cool shadows 
on the atmosphere. The marvel of it, the very generosity 
of its presence, gave me a joy which was freedom, the free¬ 
dom we feel in the love of our dear friend. 

Mere information of facts, mere discovery of power, 
belongs to the outside and not to the inner soul of things. 
Gladness is the one criterion of truth as we know when we 
have touched Truth by the music it gives, by the joy of the 
greeting it sends forth to the truth in us. That is the true 
foundation of all religions; it is not in dogma. As T have 
said before, it is not as ether waves that we receive light; 
the morning does not wait for some scientist for its intro¬ 
duction to us. In the same way, we touch the infinite reality 
immediately within us only when we perceive the pure truth 
of love or goodness, not through the explanation of theolo¬ 
gians, not through the erudite discussion of ethical doc¬ 
trines. 

I have already confessed that my religion is a poet’s 
religion; all that I feel about it is from vision and not 
from knowledge. I frankly say that I cannot satisfactorily 
answer questions about the problem of evil, or about what 
happens after death. And yet I am sure that there have 
come moments when my soul has toudied the infinite and 
has become intensely conscious of it through the illumina- 
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tion of joy. It has been said in our Upanishads that our 
mind and our words come away baffled from the supreme 
Truth, but he who knows That, through the immediate joy 
of his own soul, is saved from all doubts and fears. 

In the night we stumble over things and become acutely 
conscious of their individual separateness, but the day 
reveals the great unity which embraces them. And the man, 
whose inner vision is bathed in an illumination of his con¬ 
sciousness, at once realizes the spiritual unity reigning 
supreme over all differences of race and his mind no longer 
awkwardly stumbles over individual facts of separateness in 
the human world, accepting them as final; he realizes that 
peace is in the inner harmony which dwells in truth, and 
not in any outer adjustments; and that beauty carries an 
eternal assurance of our spiritual relationship to reality, 
which waits for its perfection in the response of our love. 


II 

The renowned Vedic commentator, Sayanacharya, says : 

Fgfir: fiCT^’n 

The food offering which is left over after the comple¬ 
tion of sacrificial rites is praised because it is 
symbolical of Brahma, the original source of the 
universe. 

According to this explanation, Brahma is boundless in 
his superfluity which inevitably finds its expression in the 
eternal world process. Hwe we have the doctrine of the 
genesis of creation, and therefore of the ori^ of art. Of 
all living creatures in the world, man has his vital and 
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mental energy vastly in excess of his need, which urges 
him to work in various lines of creation for its own sake. 
Like Brahma himself, he takes joy in productions that are 
unnecessary to him, and therefore representing his extra¬ 
vagance and not his hand-to-mouth penury. The voice that 
is just enough can speak and cry to the extent needed for 
everyday use, but that which is abundant sings, and in it 
We find our joy. Art reveals man’s wealth of life, which 
seeks its freedom in forms of perfection which are an end 
in themselves. 

All that is inert and inanimate is limited to the bare 
fact of existence. Life is perpetually creative because it 
contains in itself that surplus which ever overflows the 
boundaries of the immediate time and space, restlessly 
pursuing its adventure of expression in the varied forms of 
self-realization. Our living body has its vital organs that 
are important in maintaining its efficiency, but this body 
is not a mere convenient sac for the purpose of holding 
stomach, heart, lungs and brains; it is an image—^its 
highest value is in the fact that it communicates its perso¬ 
nality. It has colour, shape and movement, most of which 
belong to the superfluous, that are needed only for self- 
expression and not for self-preservation. 

This living atmosphere of superfluity in man is domina¬ 
ted by his imagination, as the earth’s atmosphere by the 
light. It helps us to integrate desultory facts in a vision of 
harmony and then to translate it into our activities for 
the very joy of its perfection, it invokes in us the Universal 
Man who is the seer and the doer of all times and coun¬ 
tries. The immediate consciousness of reality in its purest 
form, unobscured by the shadow of self-interest, irrespec¬ 
tive of moral or utilitarian recommendation, gives us joy 
as does the self-revealing personality of our own. What in 
common language we call beauty, which is in harmony 
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of lines, colours, sounds, or in grouping of words or 
thoughts, delights us only because we cannot help admitting 
a truth in it that is ultimate. *'Love is enough,” the poet 
has said; it carries its own explanation, the joy of which 
can only be expressed in a form of art which also has 
that finality. Love gives evidence of something which is 
outside us but which intensely exists and thus stimulates 
the sense of our own existence. It radiantly reveals the 
reality of its objects, though these may lack qualities that 
are valuable or brilliant. 

The / flWJ in me realizes its own extension, its own 
infinity whenever it truly realizes something else. Unfor¬ 
tunately, owing to our limitations and a thousand and one 
preoccupations, a great part of our world, though closely 
surrounding us. is far away from our attention ; it is dim, 
it passes by us. a caravan of shadows, like the landscape 
seen in the night from the window of an illuminated rail¬ 
way compartment : the passenger knows that the outside 
world exists, that it is important, but for the time being 
the railway carriage for him is far more significant. If 
among the innumerable objects in this world there be a 
few that come under the full illumination of our soul and 
thus assume reality for us, they constantly cry to our crea¬ 
tive mind for permanent representation. They belong to 
the same domain as the desire of ours which represents 
the longing for the permanence of our own self. 

The fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that 
everything else does exist, and the *T am” in me crosses 
its finitude whenever it deeply realizes itself in the “Thou 
art”. This crossing of the limit produces joy, the joy that 
we have in beauty, in love, in greatness. Self-forgetting, 
and. in a higher degree, self-sacrifice, is our acknowledg¬ 
ment of this our experience of the infinite. This is the 
philosophy which explains our joy in all arts, the arts that 
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in their creations intensify the sense of the unity which is 
the unity of truth we carry within ourselves. The personality 
in me is a self-conscious principle of a living unity; it at 
once comprehends and yet transcends all the details of 
facts that are individually mine, my knowledge, feeling, 
wish and will, my memory, my hope, my love, my activities, 
and all my belongings. Its standard of reality, the reality 
that has its perfect revelation in a perfection of harmony, 
is hurt when there is a consciousness of discord—because 
discord is against the fundamental unity which is in its 

centre. 

All other facts have come to us through the gradual 
course of our experience, and our knowledge of them is 
constantly undergoing contradictory changes through the 
discovery of new data. We can never be sure that we have 
come to know the final character of anything that there 
is. But such a knowledge has come to us immediately with 
a conviction which needs no arguments to support it. It 
is this, that all my activities have their sources in this 
personality of mine which is indefinable and yet about the 
truth of which I am more certain than an3rthing in this 
world. Though all the direct evidence that can be weighed 
and measured support the fact that only my fingers are 
producing marks on the paper, yet no sane man can ever 
doubt that it is not these mechanical movements that are 
the true origin of my writings but some entity that can 
never be known, unless known through sympathy. Thus we 
have come to realize in our own person the two aspects 
of activities, one of which is the aspect of law represented 
in the medium, and the other the aspect of will residing in 
the personality. 

Limitation of the unlimitedi is personality : God is per¬ 
sonal where he creates. 

He accepts the limits of his own law and the play goes 
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on, which is this world whose reality is in its relation to 
the Person. Things are distinct not in their essence but in 
their appearance; in other words, in their relation to one 
to whom they appear. This is art, the truth of which is not 
in substance or logic, but in expression. Abstract truth may 
belong to science and metaphysics, but the world of reality 
belongs to Art. 

The world as an art is the play of the Supreme Person 
revelling in image-making. Try to find out the ingredients 
of the image—^they elude you, they never reveal to you the 
eternal secret of appearance. In your effort to capture life 
as expressed in living tissue, you will find carbon, nitrogen 
and many other things utterly unlike life, but never life 
itself. The appearance does not offer any commentary of 
itself through its material. You may call it may a and pre¬ 
tend to disbelieve it, but the great artists, the mayavin, is 
not hurt. For art is maya, it has no other explanation but 
that it seems to be what it is. 

So life is maya, as moralists love to say, it is and is not. 
All that we find in it is the rhythm through which it shows 
itself. Are rocks and minerals any better ? Has not science 
shown us the fact that the ultimate difference between one 
element and another is only that of rhythm ? The funda¬ 
mental distinction of gold from mercury Ues merely in the 
difference of rhythm in their respective atomic constitution, 
like the distinction of the king from his subject which is 
not in their different constituents, but in the different 
metres of their situation and circumstance. There you find 
behind the scene the Artist, the Magician of rhythm, who 
imparts an appearance of substance to the unsubstantial. 

What is rhythm? It is the movement generated and 
regulated by harmonious restriction. This is the creative 
force in the hand of the artist. So long as words remain 
in uncadenced prose form, they do not give any lasting 
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feeling of reality. The moment they are taken and put into 
rhythm they vibrate into a radiance. 

In perfect rhythm, the art-form becomes like the stars 
which in their seeming stillness are never still, like a 
motionless flame that is nothing but movement. A great 
picture is always speaking, but news from a newspaper, 
even of some tragic happening, is still-born. Some news 
may be a mere commonplace in the obscurity of a journal; 
but give it a proper rhythm and it will never cease to shine. 
That is art. It has the magic wand which gives undying 
reality to aU things it touches, and relates them to the per¬ 
sonal being in us. We stand before its productions and 
say : I know you as I know myself, you are real. 

A Chinese friend of mine, while travelling with me 
through the streets of Peking, suddenly, with great excite¬ 
ment, called my attention to a donkey. Ordinarily a donkey 
does not have any special force of truth for us. except 
when it kicks us or when we need its reluctant service. 
But in such cases, the truth is not emphasized in the don¬ 
key but in some purpose or bodily pain exterior to it. The 
behaviour of my Chinese friend at once reminded me of 
the Chinese poems in which the delightful sense of reality 
is so spontaneously felt and so simply expressed. 

This sensitiveness to the touch of things, such abundant 
delight in the recognition of them, is obstructed when 
insistent purposes become innumerable and intricate in our 
society, when problems crowd in our path clamouring for 
attention, and life’s movement is impeded with things and 
thoughts too difficult for a harmonious assimilation. 

This has been growing evident every day in the modem 
age. which gives more time to the acquisition of life’s 
equipment than to the enjoyment of it. In fact, life itself 
is made secondary to life’s materials, even like a garden 
buried under the bricks gathered for the garden wall 
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Somehow the mania for bricks and mortar grows, the 
kingdom of rubbish dominates, the days of spring are 
made futile and the flowers never come. 

Our modem mind, a hasty tourist, in its rush over the 
miscellaneous, ransacks cheap markets of curios which 
mostly are delusions. This happens because its natural 
sensibility for simple aspects of existence is dulled by 
constant preoccupations that divert it. The literature that 
it produces seems always to be poking her nose into out- 
of-the-way places for things and effects that are out of the 
common. She racks her resources in order to be striking. 
She elaborates inconstant changes in style, as in modern 
millinery; and the product suggests more the polish of 
steel than the bloom of life. 

Fashions in literature that rapidly tire of themselves 
seldom come from the depth. They belong to the frothy 
rush of the surface, with its boisterous clamour for the re¬ 
cognition of the moment. Such literature, by its very strain, 
exhausts its inner development and quickly passes through 
outer changes like autumn leaves—produces with the help 
of paints and patches an up-to-dateness, shaming its own 
appearance of the immediately preceding date. Its expres¬ 
sions are often grimaces, like the cactus of the desert which 
lacks modesty in its distortions and peace in its thorns, in 
whose attitude an aggressive discourtesy bristles up, sug¬ 
gesting a forced pride of poverty. We often come across 
its analogy in some of the modem writings which are diffi¬ 
cult to ignore because of their prickly surprises and para¬ 
doxical gesticulations. Wisdom is not rare in these works, 
but it is a wisdom that has lost confidence in its serene 
dignity, afraid of being ignored' by crowds which are 
attracted by the extravagant and the unusual. It is sad to 
see wisdom struggling to seem clever, a prophet arrayed in 
caps and bells before an admiring multitude. 
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But in all great arts, literary or otherwise, man has 
expressed his feelings that are usual in a form that is 
unique and yet not abnormal. When Wordsworth described 
in his poem a life deserted by love, he invoked for his art 
the usual pathos expected by all normal minds in connec¬ 
tion with such a subject. But the picture in which he incar¬ 
nated the sentiment was unexpected and yet every sane 
reader acknowledges it with joy when the image is held 
before him of 

.. M forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow 

’Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine. 

On the other hand, I have read some modem writing 
in which the coming out of the stars in the evening is 
described as the sudden eruption of disease in the bloated 
body of darkness. The writer seems afraid to own the 
feeling of a cool purity in the star-sprinkled night which 
is usual, lest he should be found out as commonplace. From 
the point of view of realism the image may not be wholly 
inappropriate and may be considered as outrageously 
virile in its unshrinking incivility. But this is not art; 
this is a jerky shriek, something like the convulsive adver¬ 
tisement of the modem market that exploits mob psychology 
against its inattention. To be tempted to create an illusion 
of forcefulness through an over-emphasis of abnormality is 
a sign of anaesthesia. It is the waning vigour of imagina¬ 
tion which employs desperate dexterity in the present-day 
art for producing shocks in order to poke out into a glare 
the sensation of the unaccustomed. When we find that the 
literature of any period is laborious in the pursuit of a 
spurious novelty in its manner and matter, we must know 
that it is the symptom of old age, of anaemic sensibility 
which seeks to stimulate its palsied taste with the pungency 
of indecency and the tingling touch of intemperance. It 
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has been explained to me that these symptoms mostly are 
the outcome of a reaction against the last-century literature 
which developed a mannerism too daintily saccharine, un¬ 
manly in the luxury of its toilet and over-delicacy of its 
expressions. It seemed to have reached an extreme limit 
of refinement which almost codified its conventions, making 
it easy for the timid talents to reach a comfortable level 
of literary respectability. This explanation may be true; but 
unfortunately reactions seldom have the repose of spon¬ 
taneity. they often represent the obverse side of the mintage 
which they try to repudiate as false. A reaction against a 
particular mannerism is liable to produce its own manner¬ 
ism in a militant fashion, using the toilet preparation of 
the war paint, a deliberately manufactured style of primi¬ 
tive rudeness. Tired of the elaborately planned flower-beds, 
the gardener proceeds with grim determination to set up 
everywhere artificial rocks, avoiding natural inspiration of 
rhythm in deference to a fashion of tyranny which itself 
is a tyranny of fashion. The same herd instinct is followed 
in a cult of rebellion as it was in the cult of conformity 
and the defiance, which is a mere counteraction of obe¬ 
dience, also shows obedience in a defiant fashion. Fanati¬ 
cism of virility produces a brawny athleticism meant for a 
circus and not the natural chivalry which is modest but 
invincible, claiming its sovereign seat of honour in all arts. 

It has often been said by its advocates that this show 
of the rudely loud and cheaply lurid in art has its justifica¬ 
tion in the unbiased recognition of facts as such; and 
according to them realism must not be shunned even if 
it be ragged and evil-smelling. But when it does not con¬ 
cern science but concerns the arts we must draw a distinc¬ 
tion between realism and reality. In its own wide perspec¬ 
tive of normal environment, disease is a reality which has 
to be acknowledged in literature. But disease in a hospital 
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is realism fit for the use of science. It is an abstraction 
which, if allowed to haunt literature, may assume a start¬ 
ling appearance because of its unreality. Such vagrant spec¬ 
tres do not have a proper modulation in a normal surround¬ 
ing ; and they offer a false proportion in their feature 
because the proportion of their environment is tampered 
with. Such a curtailment of the essential is not art, but a 
trick which exploits mutilation in order to assert a false 
claim to reality. Unfortimately men are not rare who be¬ 
lieve that what forcibly startles them allows them to see 
more than the facts which are balanced and restrained, 
which they have to woo and win. Very likely, owing 
to the lack of leisure, such persons are growing in number, 
and the dark cellars of sex-psychology and drug-stores of 
moral virulence are burgled to give them the stimulus 
which they wish to believe to be the stimulus of aesthetic 
reality. 

I know a simple line sung by some primitive folk in our 
neighbourhood which I translate thus : “My heart is like 
a pebble-bed hiding a foolish stream.” The psychoanalyst 
may classify it as an instance of repressed desire and thus 
at once degrade it to a mere specimen advertising a sup¬ 
posed fact, as it does a piece of coal suspected of having 
smuggled within its dark the flaming wine of the sun of 
a forgotten age. But it is literature; and what might have 
been the original stimulus that startled this thought into 
a song, the significant fact about it is that it has taken the 
shape of an image, a creation of a uniquely personal and 
yet universal character. 

But this is not all. This poem no doubt owed its form 
to the touch of the person who produced it; but at the 
same time with a gesture of utter detachment, it has trans¬ 
cended its material—the emotional mood of the author. It 
has gained its freedom from any biographical bondage by 
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taking a rhythmic perfection which is precious in its own 
exclusive merit. There is a poem which confesses by its 
title its origin in a mood of dejection. Nobody can say 
that to a lucid mind the feeling of despondency has any¬ 
thing pleasantly memorable. Yet these verses are not 
allowed to be forgotten, because directly a poem is 
fashioned, it is eternally freed from its genesis, it minimi¬ 
zes its history and emphasizes its independence. The sorrow 
which was solely personal in an emperor was liberated 
directly it took the form of verses in stone, it became a 
triumph of lament, an overflow of delight, hiding the black 
boulder of its suffering source. The same thing is true of 
all creation. A dewdrop is a perfect integrity that has no 
filial memory of its parentage. 

When I use the word creation, I mean that through it 
some imponderable abstractions have assumed' a concrete 
unity in its relation to us. Its substance can be analyzed 
but not this unity which is in its self-introduction. Litera¬ 
ture as an art offers us the mystery which is in its unity. 


We read the poem : 

Never seek to tell thy love 

Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisible. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told all my heart; 

Trembling cold in ghastly fears 
Ah, she did depart. 

Soon as she was gone from me 
A traveller came by; 

Silently, invisibly. 

He took her with a sigh. 
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It has its grammar, its vocabulary. When we divide 
them part by part and try to torture out a confession 
from them, the poem which is one departs like the gentle 
wind, silently, invisibly. No one knows how it exceeds all 
its parts, transcends all its laws, and communicates with 
the person. The significance which is in unity is an eternal 
wonder. 

As for the definite meaning of the poem, we may have 
our doubts. If it were told in ordinary prose, we might 
feel impatient and be roused to contradict it. We would 
certainly have asked for an explanation as to who the 
traveller was and why he took away love without any 
reasonable provocation. But in this poem we need not ask 
for an explanation unless we are hopelessly addicted to 
meaning-collection which is like the collection mania for 
dead butterflies. 

The unity as a poem introduces itself in a rhythmic 
language in a gesture of character. Rhythm is not merely 
in some measured blending of words, but in a significant 
adjustment of ideas, in a music of thought produced by a 
subtle principle of distribution, which is not primarily 
logical but evidential. The meaning which the word 
‘character’ contains is difficult to define. 

It is for the artist to remind the world that with the 
truth of our expression we grow in truth. When the man¬ 
made world is less an expression of man’s creative soul 
than a mechanical device for some purpose of power, then 
it hardens itself, acquiring proficiency at the cost of the 
subtle suggestiveness of living growth. In his creative acti¬ 
vities man makes Nature instinct with his own life and 
love. But with his utilitarian energies he fights Nature, 
banishes her from his world, deforms and defiles her with 
the ugliness of his ambitions. 

This world of man’s own manufacture, with its discor- 
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dam shrieks and swagger, impresses on him the scheme of 
a universe which has no touch of the person and there¬ 
fore no ultimate significance. All the great civilizations that 
have become extinct must have come to their end through 
such wrong expression of humanity; through parasitism 
on a gigantic scale bred by wealth, by man’s clinging re¬ 
liance on material resources ; through a scoffing spirit of 
denial, of negation, robbing us of our means of sustenance 
in the path of truth. 

It is for the artist to proclaim his faith in the everlasting 
YES — to say : “I believe that there is an ideal hovering 
over and penneating the earth, an ideal of that Paradise 
which is not the mere outcome of fancy, but the ultimate 
reality in which all things dwell and move.” 

I believe that the vision of Paradise is to be seen in 
the sunlight and the green of ^e earth, in the' beauty of 
the human face and the wealth of human life, even in 
objects that are seemingly insignificant and unprepossess¬ 
ing. Everywhere in this earth the spirit of Paradise is 
awake and sending forth its voice. It reaches our inner 
ear without our knowing it. It tunes our harp of life which 
sends our aspiration in music beyond) the finite, not only 
in prayers and hopes, but also in temples which are flames 
of fire in stone, in pictures which are dreams made ever¬ 
lasting, in the dance which is ecstatic meditation in the 
still centre of movement. 



CITY AND VILLAGE 


In the primitive age men wandered alone, each in pursuit 
of his precarious livelihood. Their temper was fierce, their 
habits predatory, their behaviour unsocial. As, on river 
banks, food became plentiful, communities took form and 
civilizations were bom. 

Tilling the alluvial soil, men grew rich crops, year after 
year. They began to see that individuals could gain much 
more by mutual aid than by trying to deprive one another. 
With the food problem solved, the social instinct inherent 
in the nature of man was stimulated. When, at the invita¬ 
tion of the Earth-Mother, men sat down to feast together, 
their isolated lives found a basis of brotherhood through 
their common food. 

The realization came that in union there was not only 
advantage but also satisfaction. For its sake the individual 
would accept suffering and even death. The Earth gives 
us food in such a way that it gladdens our eye and enrap¬ 
tures our mind. The golden sunlight, flung from sky to 
sky, finds a response in the golden harvest from horizon 
to horizon. This splendour makes man think not only of 
his meals, but of festive rejoicing. As the fruits of the 
Earth are beautiful, so also is the fellowship of man. The 
food we eat in solitude may have nourishment, but the 
food that we eat in fellowship has, in addition, loving¬ 
kindness. Insuch a feast of hearts the utensils become 
elegant, the serving decorous, the viands refined. 

Dearth cramps the hospitality of man, on which society 
is founded. That is why villages had to grow on the thres¬ 
hold of the Earth’s store of food. It was through his re¬ 
unions that the immortal in man has expressed itself : his 
morality, his literature, his music, his art, the variety of 
his ceremonials. It was through these that he began to be 
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conscious of his own depths, and the ideal of his own 
perfection became mamfest to him. 

With the growth of the villages evolved the town. There 
became focused the forces of government—forts for 
soldiers, emporiums for merchants, colleges for teachers 
and students in their pursuit of knowledge, centres of 
commerce and communion with the outside world. 

In their natural state—that is, when the community does 
not incline too much to one side—the village and the town 
have harmonious interactions. From the one flow food and 
health and fellow-feeling. From the other return gifts of 
wealth, knowledge and energy. A civilization which comprises 
mainly village life cannot advance very far. There the in¬ 
dividual is unimportant, the community predominant. On 
the other hand, where the town predominates, the indivi¬ 
dual is all-powerful, the community negligible. There 
civilization bums itself in its own fires; the more brilliant 
its flame, the blacker its fuel, until at last it is reduced to 
ashes. Many civilizations have thus been destroyed by prey¬ 
ing on themselves. It is yet too early to say if the civiliza¬ 
tion of modem Europe is not of this self-exhausting type. 

In the modem age the machine has not only multiplied 
its working capacity but also the hunger for gain and the 
scale of profit That is why there is disharmony between 
the interest of the individual and the community, leading 
ultimately to conflict. Greed severs the relations between 
town and village. The town has become a drain on the 
village because it has ceased to make its contribution to 
the village. 

In the beginning, men had grouped themselves in villages 
to gather and store for mutual benefit. Now they have 
crowded together in much larger numbers, but each one is 
the centre of his own accumulation and enjoyment. So* in 
place of social regulation has come a more rigorous police 
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rule. The solidarity of fellow-feeling has been replaced by 
the more stringent pressure of a complex system of laws. 
Where self-gratification is thus exclusive, we are either our 
own slaves, or slaves of others—in either case slaves. The 
work that has no room for voluntary renunciation is but a 
bondage. As an ever increasing number of people get tied 
together by necessity, with no internal bond of relationship, 
rivalry and malice rear their heads higher and higher. 

The task before us today is to make whole the broken- 
up communal life, to harmonize the divergence between 
village and town, between the classes and the masses, 
between the pride of power and the spirit of comradeship. 
Those who rely on revolution to achieve this end seek to 
curtail truth in order to make it easy. When they are after 
enjoyment, they shun renunciation; when they incline to 
renunciation, they would banish enjoyment from the land 
and subdue man’s mind by cramping it. 

The factory may be an instrument of much wrong-doing, 
but it is not a thing that we can reject. The machine is 
also an organ of our vital force. From the earliest times 
man has sought to make tools. No sooner had he discovered 
a new secret of Nature than he tried to capture it with the 
help of some machine and make it his own. It is in this 
way that his civilization has advanced. 

The day man first drew out the fertility of the soil by 
making the plough, a hurdle was removed from the path 
of his progress. This not only revealed the source of his 
food, but also illumined an obscure chamber of his mind. 
When he first devised the spinning wheel and the loom, 
they not only enabled him to cover his nakedness, but also 
roused the sense of beauty which was to possess so much 
of his life. So today should modem machines be made to 
serve the needs of humanity. It is true that because of the 
machine one rich man is served by thousands ; but this only 
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proves that one man can acquire the strength of thousands 
with the help of the machine. The power thus attained 
should not be monopolized by the few; it should be used 
for the benefit of the many. Let not power be concentrated 
to keep men apart. Let it never be irresponsible. We can¬ 
not live long on the accumulations of a bygone age. This 
new power of man must be brought into the heart of our 
villages. It is because we have omitted to do so that which¬ 
ever way we turn there is the picture of penury and defeat. 
Everywhere our countrymen are crying, “We have failed”. 
From our dried-up hollows, our fruitless fields, our never- 
ceasing funeral pyres rises the wail. “We have failed”. If 
we can possess the science that gives power to this age, 
we may yet win, we may yet live. 

Property is a medium for the expression of our persona¬ 
lity. If we look upon' the negative aspect of personality, 
we see in it the limits which separate one person from 
another. Our highest social training is to make our pro¬ 
perty the richest expression of the best in us of our indi¬ 
viduality whose greatest illumination is love. As individuals 
are the units that build the community, so property, when 
it is alive to its functions, is the unit of wealth that makes 
for communal prosperity. Wisdom lies not in destroying 
separateness of units, but in maintaining the spirit of unity 
in full strength. With material progress, property has be¬ 
come intensely individualistic : the method of gaining it 
has become a matter of science and not of social ethics. It 
breaks social bonds; it drains away the sap of the com¬ 
munity. Its unscrupulousness plays havoc. 

Civilization has turned into a vast catering establishment. 
It maintains constant feasts for a whole population of 
gluttons. The intemperance which could have bera tolerated 
in a few has spread to the multitude. The resulting univer¬ 
sal greed is the cause of the meanc^ss, cruelty and lies in 
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politics and commerce that vitiate the whole human atmos> 
phere. The happiness of entire peoples in Asia and Africa 
is being sacrificed to provide fastidious fashion with an 
endless train of respectable rubbish. 

In such a society people are intoxicated by the constant 
stimulation of what they call progress, a progress which 
they are willing to buy at the cost of civilization itself, like 
the man for whom wine is more attractive than food. 

Villages are like women. In their keeping is the cradle 
of the race. They are nearer to nature than towns, and in 
closer touch with the fountain of life. They possess a natural 
power of healing. It is the function of the village, like 
that of women, to provide people with their elemental 
needs, with food and joy, with the simple poetry of life 
and with those ceremonies of beauty which the village 
spontaneously produces and in which she finds delight. 
But when constant strain is put upon her, when her re¬ 
sources are excessively exploited, she becomes dull and 
uncreative. From her time-honoured position of the wedded 
wife, she descends to that of a maid-servant. The city, in 
its intense egotism and pride, remains unconscious of the 
hurt it inflicts on the very source of its life, health and 
joy. We can imagine what Delhi and Agra must have been 
in the time to which they belonged. They manifested the 
creative and human aspect of a great empire. Even in their 
decay these cities retain the glory of man. But modem 
cities merely offer opportunities, not ideals. Cities there 
must be in man’s civilization, just as in higher organisms 
there must be organized centres of life. 

Unlike a living heart, these cities imprison and kill the 
blood and create poison centres. When men come together 
only for some‘material purpose, they form an aggregation 
but not a congregation, so that there is moral decay. This 
is the result of the civilization being substituted by what 
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the West calls Progress. I am not against progress but if, 
for its sake, civilization is ready to sell its soul. I would 
rather remain in a primitive state. 

In India we had for ages our family system. Large and 
complex, each family was a miniature society in itself, 1 
do not wish to discuss the question of its desirability. But 
its rapid decay in the present age points to the nature and 
process of the principle of destruction which is at work. 
When life was simple and its needs normally when selfish 
passions were under control such a system was quite 
natural and happy. The family resources were sufficient for 
all, and no inffividual member made an inordinate claim. 
But such a group cannot survive when the personal ambi¬ 
tion of one member begins to clamour for more than he 
needs, when the desire for exclusive advantages runs con¬ 
trary to the common good. Brothers must then separate 
and even become enemies. 

Man has been digging holes into the very foundations, 
not only of his livelihood, but also of his life; he is feeding 
upon his own body. The reckless wastage is best seen in 
the villages, where the light of life is being dimmed, the 
joy of existence dulled, the threads of social communion 
snapped. It should be our mission to restore the circulation 
of life’s blood into these maltreated limbs of society; to 
bring to the villages health and knowledge; wealth of space 
in which to live; wealth of time in which to work, rest 
and enjoy; respect whidi will give them dignity; sympathy 
which will make them realize their kinship with the world 
of men, and not merely their subservient position. Cities 
have their function of maintaining wealth and knowledge 
in concentrated form. Th^ should do so not for their own 
sake alone; they should be centres of irrigation; they 
should gather In order to distribute; they should not 
magnify themselves, but should enrich the entire common- 
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wealth. They should be like lamp-posts, and the light they 
shed must transcend their own limits. 

Such a relationship of mutual benefit between the city 
and the village can function only so long as the spirit of 
co-operation and self-sacrifice is a living ideal in society. 
When some temptation defeats this ideal, when selfish 
passion gains ascendancy, a gulf is formed and goes on 
widening. City and village then stand as exploiter and 
victim. 

Most of us who try to deal with the problem of poverty 
think only of a more intensive effort of production. We 
forget that it brings about a greater exhaustion of materials 
as well as of humanity. It gives to the few excessive oppor¬ 
tunities for profit at the cost of the many. It is food which 
nourishes, not money; it is fullness of life which makes 
one happy, not fullness of purse. Multiplying material 
wealth alone intensifies the inequality between those who 
have and those who have not, and it inflicts so deep a 
wound on the social system that the whole body eventually 
bleeds to death. 

I am an urban creature, citybom. My forefathers were 
among the earliest inhabitants of Calcutta and my child¬ 
hood years felt no touch of the village. When I started to 
look after our estates, I feared that my duties would be 
irksome. 

I was anxious to see village life in the minutest detail. 
My duties took me to distant parts by river, canal and 
waterways, and here was a chance to see the changing 
panorama of life. The everyday tasks of villagefolk and 
the varied cycle of their work filled me with wonder. Bred 
in the city, 1 stepped right into the heart of rural charm 
and filled myself with it Then, slowly, the poverty and 
misery of the people grew vivid before my eyes and I began 
to wish that I could do something for ^em. I was struck 
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with shame that I was a zamindar, impelled by the money 
motive, absorbed in revenue returns. Since that realization 
I awoke to the task of trying to stir the minds of the 
people, make them shoulder their own responsibilities. 

To try to help villagers from the outside could do no 
good. How to kindle a spark of life in them—that was my 
problem. It was so difficult to help them because they did 
not have much respect for themselves. “We are curs,” they 
would say; “only ffie whip can keep us straight.” 

The habit of dependence has come down to us from time 
immemorial. In the olden days one rich man used to be 
the mainstay of the village and its guide. Health, education 
and all else were his responsibility. I have praised that 
system, but it is also true that because of it the common 
man’s capacity for self-reliance was enfeebled. 

The poor in our villages have borne many insults, the 
powerful have done many wrongs. On the other hand, the 
powerful have had to do all the welfare work. Caught 
between tyranny and charity, the village people have been 
emptied of self-respect. They ascribe their miseries to sins 
committed in previous births, and believe that, to have a 
better life, they must be reborn with a greater fund of 
merit. The conviction' that there is no escape from suffer¬ 
ings makes them helpless. 

Once upon a time the rich regarded it as an act of merit 
to provide water and education. Through their goodwill 
the villages were well off. But when they started to move 
away to towns, the water supply ceased, malaria and 
cholera struck hard, and the springs of happiness dried up 
in village after village. It is hard to imagine a life as cheer¬ 
less as in our rural areas. 

1 have one more word for you. We must see that a 
force from within the people starts functioning. We could 
make a start with one or two villages. If we could free 
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even one village from the shackles of helplessness and 
ignorance, an ideal for the whole of India would be estab¬ 
lished. That is what occurred to me then and that is 
what 1 still think. Let a few villages be rebuilt in this way 
and I shall say they are my India. That is the way to dis¬ 
cover the true India. 



A POET’S SCHOOL 


From questions that have often been put to me, I have 
come to feel that the public claims an apology from the 
poet for having foimded a school, as I in my rashness 
have done. 

I suppose this individual poet’s answer would be, that 
when he brought together a few boys, one sunny day in 
winter, among the warm shadows of the sal trees, strong, 
straight and tall, he started to write a poem in a medium 
not of words. 

In these self-conscious days of psycho-analysis clever 
minds have discovered the secret spring of poetry in some 
obscure stratum of repressed freedom, in some constant 
fretfulness of thwarted self-realization. Evidently in this 
case they were right. The phantom of my long-ago boy¬ 
hood did come to haunt the ruined opportunities of its 
early beginning; it sought to live in the lives of other boys, 
to build up its missing paradise, as only children can do 
with ingredients which may not have any orthodox mate¬ 
rial, prescribed measure, or standard value. 

This brings to my mind the name of another poet of 
ancient India, Kalidasa, the story of whose life has not 
been written, but can easily be guessed. 

The poet in the royal court lived in banishment— 
banishment from the immediate presence of the eternal. He 
knew it was not merely his own banishment, but that of 
the whole age to which he was bom, the age that had 
gathered its wealth and missed its well-being, built its 
store-house of things and lost its background of the great 
universe. What was the form in which his desire for per¬ 
fection persist^tly appeared in his plays and poems ? It 
was in that of the tapovana^Hit forest dwelling of the patri¬ 
archal community of ancient India. Those who are familiar 
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with Sanskrit lit^ature well know that this was not a 
colony of people with a primitive culture and mind. They 
were seekers of truth, for the sake of which they lived in 
an atmosphere of purity, but not of Puritanism; of the 
simple life, but not the life of self-mortification. They did 
not advocate celibacy and they had constant inter-commu¬ 
nication with the other people who had to live the life 
of worldly interest. Their aim and endeavour have briefly 
been suggested in the Vpanishad in these lines : 

Te sarvagam sarvatah prapya dhira 
Yuktatmanah sarvamevavisanti. 

Those men of serene mind enter into the All, having 
realized and being everywhere in union with the omni¬ 
present Spirit. 

It was not a deliberate copy, but a natural coincidence, 
that a poet of modem India also had a similar vision when 
he felt within him the misery of a spiritual banishment. 
But today the idea of the tapovana has lost any definite 
outline of reality, and has retreated into the far-away 
phantom land of legend; therefore, in a modem poem, it 
would merely be poetical, its meaning judged by a literary 
standard of appraisement. Then again, the spirit of the 
tapovana in the purity of its original shape would be a 
fantastic anachronism in the present age. Therefore, in 
order to be real, it must find its reincarnation under 
modem conditions of life, and be the same in truth, not 
merely identical in fact. It was this which made the 
modem poet’s heart crave to compose his poem in a tangi¬ 
ble language. 

But I must give the history in some detail. 

I was bom in what was then the metropolis of British 
India. Our ancestors came floating to Calcutta upon the 
earliest tide of the fluctuating fortune of the East India 
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Company. The conventional code of life for our family 
thereupon became a confluence of three cultures, the Hindu, 
the Mahomedan and the British. My grandfather belonged 
to that period when an amplitude of dress and courtesy 
and a generous leisure was gradually being clipped and 
curtailed into Victorian manners, economical in time, in 
ceremonies and in the dignity of personal appearance. This 
will show that I came to d world in which the modern 
city-bred spirit of progress had just begun driving its trium¬ 
phal car over the luscious green life of our ancient village 
community. 

But it always is a surprise to me to think that though 
this closed-up hardness of a city was my only experience 
of the world, yet my mind was constantly haunted by the 
home-sick fancies of an exile. 

It seems that the sub-conscious remembrance of some 
primeval dwelling-place, where in our ancestors’ minds 
were figured and voiced the mysteries of the inarticulate 
rocks, the rushing water and the dark whispers of the 
forest, was constantly stirring my blood with its call. The 
thin, shrill cry of the high-flying kite in the blazing sun of 
a dazed Indian midday sent to a solitary boy the signal 
of a dumb distant kinship. The few coconut palms grow¬ 
ing by the boundary wall of our house, like some war 
captives from an older army of invaders of this earth, 
spoke to me of the eternal companionship which the great 
brotherhood of trees has ever offered to man. They made 
my heart wistful with the invitation of the forest. I had 
the good fortune of answering this invitation in person a 
few years later, when, as a little boy of ten, I stood alone 
in the Himalayas under the shade of great deodars* awed 
by the dark dignity of life’s first-bom aristocracy, by its 
sturdy fortitude that was terrible as well as courteous. 

Looking back upon those moments of my boyhood days 
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when all my mind* seemed to float poised upon a large 
feeling of the sky, of the light, and to mingle with the 
brown earth in its glistening grass, I cannot help believing 
that my Indian ancestry liad left deep in my being the 
legacy of its philosophy, the philosophy which speaks of 
fulfilment through harmony with all things. For good or 
for evil it has the effect of arousing a great desire in us 
for seeking our freedom, not in the man-made world but 
in the depth of the universe, and makes us offer our reve¬ 
rence to the divinity inherent in fire, water and trees, in 
everything moving and growing. The founding of my 
school had its origin in the memory of that longing for 
freedom, the memory which seems to go back beyond the 
skyline of my birth. 

Children with the freshness of their senses come directly 
to the intimacy of this world. This is the first great gift 
they have. They must accept it naked and simple and 
must never again lose their power of immediate communi¬ 
cation with it. For our perfection we have to be vitally 
savage and mentally civilized; we should have the gift 
to be natural with nature and human with human society. 
The misery which I felt was owing to the crowded soli¬ 
tude in which I dwelt in a city where man was every¬ 
where, with never a gap for the immense non-human. 

In the usual course I was sent to school, but possibly 
my suffering was unusual, greater than that of most other 
children. The non-civilized in me was sensitive; it had 
a great thirst for colour, for music, for movement of life. 
Our city-built education took no heed of that living fact. 
The non-civilized triumphed in me only too soon and 
drove me away from my school when I had just entered 
my teens. I found myself stranded on a sofitary island of 
ignorance and had to rely solely upon my own instincts 
to build up my education from the very beginning. 
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This reminds me that when I was young I had the great 
good fortune of coming upon a Bengali translation of 
Robinson Crusoe. I still believe that it is one of the best 
books for boys that has ever been written. 

Robinson Crusoe’s island comes to my mind when I 
think of an institution where the first great lesson in the 
perfect union of man and nature, not only through love 
but through active communication, can be had unobstruc¬ 
ted. We have to keep in mind the fact that love and action 
are the only mediums through which perfect knowledge 
can be obtained, for the object of knowledge is not pedan¬ 
try but wisdom. The primary object of an institution of 
this kind should not merely be to educate one’s limbs and 
mind to be in efficient readiness for all emergencies, but 
to be in perfect tune in the symphony of response between 
life and world, to find the balance of their harmony which 
is wisdom. The first important lesson for children in such 
a place would be that of improvisation, the constant im¬ 
position of the ready-made having been banished there¬ 
from in order to give constant occasions to explore one’s 
capacity through surprises of achievement. I must make 
it plain that this means a lesson not in simple life, but in 
creative life. For life may grow complex, and yet if there 
is a living personality in its centre, it will still have the 
unity of creation, it will carry its own weight in perfect 
grace, and will not be a mere addition to the number of 
facts that only goes to swell a crowd. 

I wish I could say that we have fully realized my 
dream in our school. We have only made the first intro¬ 
duction towards it and have given an opportunity to the 
children to find their freedom in Nature by being able to 
love it. For love is freedom; it gives us that fullness of 
existence which saves us from paying with our soul for 
objects that are immensely cheap. Love lights up this world 
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with its meaning and makes life feel that it has every¬ 
where that enough which truly is its feast. I know men 
who preach the cult of simple life by glorifying the spiri¬ 
tual merit of poverty. I refuse to imagine any special value 
in poverty when it is a mere negation. Only when the mind 
has the sensitiveness to be able to respond to the deeper 
call of reality is it naturally weaned away from the lure 
of the fictitious value of things. It is callousness which robs 
us of our simple power to enjoy and dooms us to the in¬ 
dignity of snobbish pride in furniture and the foolish 
burden of expensive things. But to pit the callousness of 
asceticism against the callousness of luxury is merely 
fighting one evil with the help of another, inviting the 
pitiless demon of the desert in place of the indiscriminate 
demon of the jungle. 

I tried my best to develop in the children of my school 
the freshness of their feeling for Nature, a sensitiveness of 
soul in their relationship with their human surroundings, 
with the help of literature, festive ceremonials and also 
the religious teaching which enjoins us to come to the 
nearer presence of the world through the soul, thus to gain 
it more than can be measured—^like gaining an instrument, 
not merely by having it, but by producing music upon it. 
1 prepared for my children a real home-coming into this 
world. Among other subjects learnt in the open air under 
the shade of trees they had their music and picture-making; 
they had their dramatic performances, activities that were 
the expressions of life. 

But as 1 have already hinted this was not sufficient and 
I waited for men and the means to be able to introduce 
into our school an active vigour of work, the joyous exer¬ 
cise of our inv^tive and constructive energies that help 
to build up character and by their constant movements 
naturally sweep away all accumulations of dirt, decay and 
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death. In other words I always felt the need of the Western 
genius for imparting to my educational ideal that strength 
of reality which knows how to clear the path towards a 
definite end of practical good. 

For me the obstacles were numerous. The tradition of 
the community which calls itself educated, the parents* 
expectations, the upbringing of the teachers themselves, 
the claim and the constitution of the official University, 
were all overwhelmingly arrayed against the idea I had 
cherished. 

Before long we discovered that minds actively engaged 
in a round of constructive work fast developed energies 
which sought eager outlets in the pursuit of knowledge, 
even in undertaking extra tasks for such a mechanical re¬ 
sult as the perfecting of handwriting. The minds of these 
boys became so alive to all passing events that a very simple 
fact made them at once realize the advantage of learning 
English which was not in their programme. The suggestion 
came to them one day while posting their letters as they 
watched the postmaster writing on their envelopes in 
English the addresses that had already been written in 
Bengali. Immediately they went to their teacher claiming 
to be taught English in an additional hour and, what is 
still more amazing, these brave boys do not yet repent 
of their rashness in this choice of their lesson. Do 1 not 
remember to this day what violently criminal thoughts 
possessed my infant mind when my own teacher of English 
made his appearance at the bend of the lane leading to 
our house? 

For these boys vacation has no meaning. Their studies, 
though strenuous, are not a task, being permeated by a 
holiday spirit which* takes shape in activities in their kit¬ 
chen, their vegetable garden, their weaving, their work of 
small repairs. It is because their class-work has not been 
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wrenched away and walled-in from their normal vocation, 
because it has been made a part of their daily current of 
life, that it easily carries itself by its own onward flow. 

I wish, for the sake of giving an artistic touch of 
disarray to my description, I could speak of some break¬ 
down in our plan, of some unexpected element of misfit 
trying to wreck the symmetry of our arrangement. Possibly 
it is not even yet too late to hope that this newly built 

experiment of ours is not going to be too tame a copy 

of a model paradise for harmless boys. I am sure, before 
long, some incalculable problems of life will make their 

appearance to challenge our theories and to try our faith 

in our ideal with rude contradictions. 

Before I stop I must say a few more words about a 
most important item of my educational endeavour. 

Children have their active sub-conscious mind which, 
like the tree, has the power to gather its food from the 
surrounding atmosphere. For them the atmosphere is a 
great deal more important than rules and methods, build¬ 
ing appliances, class teachings and text-books. 

I tried to create an atmosphere in my institution, giving 
it the principal place in our programme of teaching. In 
educational organizations our reasoning faculties have to 
be nourished in order to allow our mind its freedom in 
the world of truth, our imagination for the world which 
belongs to art, and our sympathy for the world of human 
relationship. This last is even more important than learn¬ 
ing the geography of foreign lands. 

The minds of children of today are almost deliberately 
made incapable of understanding other people with diffe¬ 
rent languages and customs. This causes us, when our 
growing souls demand it. to grope after each other in 
darkness, to hurt each other in ignorance, to suffer from 
the worst form of the blindness of this age. 1 have tried 
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to save our children from such a mutilation of natural 
human love with the help of friends from the West, who, 
with their sympathetic understanding, have done us the 
^greatest service. 
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THE PARROT’S TRAINING 


Once upon a time there was a bird. Utterly ignorant, it 
could sing all right but not recite the scriptures. It often 
hopped and frisked but knew nothing of manners. 

The King said to himself : This useless creature eats 
up the fruits of the forest and is bringing about a shortage 
in the market. 

He called his minister : “Let the bird receive education,” 
he said. 


2 

To mend matters the King’s nephew was put in charge of 
the parrot’s training. 

Soon the wise men, the pundits, were summoned. They 
at once went to the root of the matter and tried to find 
out why it was that the bird was so ignorant. The reason 
of its backwardness, they found out was due to its invete¬ 
rate habit of living in a small ramshackle nest which, it 
was obvious, could hardly contain much knowledge. There¬ 
fore, the first thing needed was to erect a Cage, and a good 
one. 

Because of their wonderful discovery the pundits were 
richly rewarded and returned home happy. 

3 

Then it was the goldsmith’s turn. He sat down to work 
and a golden Cage was soon ready. From all comers of the 
world curious folk eagerly crowded to have a look at the 
contraption. 

'’Culture, caged and captured !** exclaimed some, while a 
few burst into raptures. Others said : “Even if culture 
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escapes, the Cage will remain. Fortunate bird ! ” The gold¬ 
smith filled his bag and went back home, a contented man. 

It was now the pundit’s turn to begin his pedagogy. 
After taking his pinch of snuff, a ritual he relished, the 
pundit observed) : “For work such as ours there can never 
be too many text-books.” 

So the nephew brought together a host of scribes, who 
went on, and on, copying from books, till the pile of manu¬ 
scripts was mountain-high. “Oh, the Tower of Culture, so 
high 1 ” ran the amazed murmur of spectators. “Look, its 
spires are lost in the clouds !” 

With merry heart the scribes returned home, their pockets 
filled with money. All the while the royal nephews, burst¬ 
ing with zeal, were busy as busy can be. Keeping that costly 
Cage in fine fettle was quite ar job. As they scrubbed and 
polished, scrubbed and polished, the people cried with 
satisfaction : “This is progress indeed !” 

A large number of men had been employed to keep up 
the show, but the number of supervisors grew to be even 
larger. These and their countless cousins, of different degrees, 
soon built a palace for themselves, where they lived happily 
ever after. 

Everything seemed to get along so well. 

4 

But, alas, whatever other commodities the world might lack, 
it has never known a shortage of critics or fault-finders. 
These people went about saying that while everyone con¬ 
nected with the parrot’s training had prospered beyond 
words, the bird itself was in a bad way. 

When these rumours reached the King’s ears, he called 
for the nephew. “Dear n^hew, what is this that I hear ?” 
he said. 
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“Sire,” replied the nephew, “if it is the truth that your 
Highness desires to know, call the pundit, the goldsmith, 
the scribes, the supervisors, all who have been connected 
with the parrot’s training. The critics are a starving lot, 
hence their tongues have grown so long and biting.” A 
luminous explanation ! A rare necklace, a present from the 
King, soon adorned the nephew’s person. 

5 

At last the royal Master expressed a desire to see how the 
little bird was getting on, and what the Education Depart¬ 
ment had been doing about it so long. One day, with his 
entourage, he appeared before the Hall of Learning. 

At once from the gates of the building went up the 
deafening noise of gongs and conch-shells, of horns, bugles, 
trumpets, cymbals, comets, dmms and how many other 
ear-splitting instruments who knows. The wise men, sway¬ 
ing their sacred pigtails, started chanting, at their topmost 
pitch, hymns and songs of praise, while the scribes, super¬ 
visors and goldsmiths and all their assorted cousins let off 
loud cheers all round. “Sire, what do you think of it ?” 
asked the nephew with an arch smile. “It seems so fright¬ 
fully like the real stuff,” answered the haopy monarch. 

Mightily pleased, as he was about to mount his elephant, 
the old fault-finder emerged from a nearby bush. “Sire, did 
you see the bird ?” it whispered. 

“Alas, no,” the King had to admit, “I quite forgot about 
it.” Turning back he then asked the pundits what method 
they were following in teaching the bird. 

And he was told. He could not but be impressed. In fact, 
the method appeared to be so portentous and punctilious 
that the bird itself looked ridiculously insignificant. The King 
could not but be convinced that the arrangements were ade- 
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quate. As for any complaints from the side of the pupil, 
that is the bird, such a thing was not to be thought of. In 
any case, it was so well stuffed with the dry leaves of nume¬ 
rous books, which had been forced down its throat, that 
it could hardly sing, or even whisper. It was thrilling to 
watch the transformation, what education could do. As the 
King, all doubts set aside, mounted the royal elephant, he 
instructed the State Ear-puller to give a hard tug at both 
the ears of the fault-finder who had tried to mislead him. 

6 

Thus the bird’s education went ahead till it duly reached 
the verge of civilized inanity. To its guardians, however, 
the progress appeared to be in every way satisfactory. But 
even then* sometimes nature, it seemed, did assert itself. 
For instance, when the morning light flooded the bird’s Cage 
it sometimes fluttered its wings, a shocking thing to do. On 
such occasions, it was reported, it even pecked at the iron 
bars with its feeble beaks. 

“What impertinence !’’ growled the city’s police chief. 

It was then that the services of the blacksmith were re¬ 
quisitioned for the Department of Education. And oh, how 
efficient he proved to be ! What resounding blows with his 
hammer ! TTie bird’s wings were clipped and iron chains 
forged. 

All the while the King’s brother-in-law watched it with 
angry eyes. “The bird.” they said, “not only lacks good 
sense but even an iota of gratitude.” 

With a baton in one hand and a text-book in the other 
the instructors continued with their lessons. 

For his skill the blacksmith was rewarded and his wife 
put on jewelry. Nor was the police chief forgotten. For his 
watchfulness he was given an honorific title. 
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Then—the bird died. 

No one had the least idea when this had happened. 
The first person to spread the rumour was the old fault¬ 
finder. 

The King called his nephew and asked him : “Dear 
nephew, what is this that I hear about the bird ?” 

“Sire,” replied the non-plussed nephew, “its education is 
now over.” 

“Does it hop ?” asked the King. 

“Never ! ” answered the nephew triumphantly, 

“Does it fly ?” the King continued. 

“No.” 

“Bring the bird here,” ordered the King. 

Flanked by the police chief and his underlings the bird 
was brought before the King. With his hand he felt its 
body. It made no sound, there was only the rustle of the 
stuffing of text-books inside. 

That April morning there were new leaves of spring out¬ 
side, and the southern breeze wafted a touch of wistfulness 
across the fragrant forest sky—in vain. 



THE FAIRY 


Grandpa, you make up such a lot of stuff. Why don’t you 
tell me a true story ? asked Kusmi. 

Dear lady, you ought to know that in this world of ours 
there are two different kind of things : the True and the 
More-True. Now I deal with the More-True. 

Grandpa, everyone says it is impossible to make out what 
you say or write. 

True, but the fault lies with those who fail to understand 
and not with me. 

Why don’t you explain a little what you mean by ‘More- 
True’? 

Now, let me try. Everyone knows you as Kusmi, that's 
right ? This is very true, there are hundreds of proof in 
support of it. But 1 happen to have come across evidence 
which shows that you are really a fairy from the Land of 
the Fairies. This is what I call More-True. 

Kusmi was obviously pleased. All right, she said, but 
how did you find this out ? 

It was at the time when you were preparing for the exam. 
Stretched on your little bed you were memorising bits of 
geographical wisdom, when your head gently dropped on 
the pillow. Soon you fell asleep. It was a full-moon night. 
Through the windows the moonbeam spread over your face, 
your sky-coloured sort It was then that I saw clearly that 
the King of Fairy Folks had sent his messenger in search 
of the runaway fairy. The messenger had come close to my 
window, in fact his white tunic had flown inside my room. 
He looked intently at you, but he couldn’t be sure if you 
were the runaway fairy. He suspected that you were a fairy 
of this world. In any case it wouldn’t be easy for him to 
snatch you away from the lap of your Mother Earth. 
Rath^ too heavy an assignment for a fairy. Slowly the moon 
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went up. inside the room shadows descended, the messen¬ 
ger shook his white head over the sal grove and then slowly 
disappeared. It was then that I got the news that you are 
a fairy from the Land of the Fairies, held back by the 
heavy weight of this world. 

All right. But how did I come here from the Land of 
Fairies ? 

Ah, that. One day in the groves of paradise you were 
flitting about on the back of butterflies when, suddenly, on 
the horizon you saw a ferry boat. It was made of white 
clouds and gently swaying in the wind. Something came 
over you and you stepped into it. The boat went on and 
on and on. At last it reached the shores of this world and 
your mother—she just picked you up. 

Kusmi was so happy. She clapped her hands in excite¬ 
ment. Grandpa, is this true ? 

Now, now. Who says it’s true ? Do I care for such truth ? 
This is —er— More-True. 

All right. But can I not get back to the Land of Fairies ? 

It’s possible. But only on one condition, that the wind 
from the Land of Fairies must touch your dream sails. 

Supposing that happens, where shall I go and which road 
to follow ? Is that very, ve—ry far ? 

It’s quite close, I should say. 

How close ? 

As close as you and me. You really don’t have to go» 
outside your bed. Let me tell you : this time when the moon¬ 
light falls across your bed, you just look outside and all 
your doubts will vanish. Across the waves of tlie moon¬ 
beams you will see the ferry twat reach your bed. But since 
now you have become a fairy of this world, that boat won’t 
do for you. You have to leave your body behind, it’s only 
your mind that will travel with you to the Kingdom of 
the Fairies. Your ‘truth’ will lie in this world, while the 
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‘More-True’ will float across no man knows where. We 
shall never be able to get at that. 

Well, this full-moon ni^t 1 shall be looking up at the 
sky. But. grandpa, will you lead me by the hand ? 

I can point to that road sitting from here. I have that 
power—^for I deal with the More-True. 



MORE-TRUE 


Grandpa, the More-True about which you were speaking 
the other day, is it to be found only in the Land of Fairies ? 

By no means. You can find it even here. You have only 
to look. But you must know how to look. 

You see it all right ? 

Yes, I seem to have that power, of seeing that which is 
not to be seen. When you patiently memorise your geo¬ 
graphy lessons I remember how I went about it. When I 
hear you read about the Yangtsikiang river the geography 
that opens before my eyes will, I know, help no one to 
pass any examination. Ah. even today I see clearly the cara¬ 
van of camels loaded with bales of silk. In fact. I was riding 
one of those camels. 

How can that be, grandpa ? I know you’ve never, never, 
ridden a camel. 

Look here, my little one. You ask too many questions. 

O. K. Go ahead. Then what happened ? And from where 
did you get that camel ? 

Look, you have again begun to doubt. Now, whether I 
have a camel or not. 1 ride it all the same. Whether I go 
to some other country or not. that does not prevent me 
from travelling. It’s my old habit. 

Then what happened ? 

Then I travelled through countless cities—Fungchang. 
Hangchow, Chungking; I crossed deserts by starlight. At 
last I reached the Uskhus ranges through olive forests, vine¬ 
yards, the shades of pine trees. Once I happened to fall in¬ 
to the hands of robbers; then there was a white bear that 
stood before me with its paws outstretched. 

But how did you find the time for so much travel ? 

That was when the other boys in my class were taking 
their exam. 
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Then how did you pass the exam ? 

The simple answer is—I did not pass. 

All right. Go ahead. 

A little before this happened I had been reading in the 
Arabian Nights Tales about the Chinese princess. A most 
beautiful lady. It is a strange thing to say, I met her. It 
happened on the banks of the Fuchao river. The stairs were 
made of white marble, on top was a blue dome. Two 
champak trees flanked the sides, from a golden brazier went 
up clouds of sweet incense. A maid was fanning the princess, 
another blew the fly-whisk, still another was doing her hair. 
I don’t know somehow I happened to be there. The princess 
was feeding pomegranate seeds to her milk-white peacock. 
She was surprised to find me there. She asked : Who are 
you ? 

Suddenly I remembered that I was the Prince of Bengal. 

Oh, what a thing to say : You know you are—. 

Now again, your old questions. T teU you at that time 
I was the Prince of Bengal. That’s how I saved my life, 
anyway. Otherwise she would have turned me out. Instead 
she offered me tea in cups of gold. Blended with chrysan¬ 
themum, the perfume was just wonderful. 

Did she marry you in the end ? 

Look, that is a terrible secret. No one knows anything 
about that till now. 

Kusmi clapped her little hands. Oh, there must have 
been a marriage, and with a lot of fanfare. 

I felt that she would be quite miserable if the marriage 
did not take place, and so in the end it had to. I received 
duly half of the city of Hangchow and Madame Angchani 
to boot After which—, 

After which what ? Did you get on your camel again ? 

Of course, yes. How otherwise could I come back here 
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and be your grandpa? Yes, I did ride—the camel who 
goes nowhere. Over my head flew the Phusung, trilling a 
song. 

Phusung ? Is that a bird ? Where does it live ? 

It lives nowhere. But its tails are blue, near the shoulder 
it’s almond. In little groups the birds sat on the Hachang 
tree. 

Hachang tree ? Never heard of it. 

Nor have I. It came to me as I was talking to you. That's 
like me. I never prepare from before what I am going to 
say. As soon as I see something I speak it out. Today my 
Phusung has flown away beyond the seas. For long I have 
heard nothing about the bird. 

But what happened to your marriage ? And the princess ? 
Oh, please. 

Now, keep quiet. I shall not answer any more of your 
questions. And, please don’t feel hurt. It all happened long 
before you were bom. 



THE FOOL 


The King of Karichi led a successful expedition against 
Kamat. The elephants were loaded with sandalwood, ivory 
tusks, with much gold and other precious stones. 

On the way back home the King offered worship before 
the image of Kali. The blood of animals sacrificed over¬ 
flew the steps of the temple. 

He was slowly walking away, dressed in red robes, a 
garland of China rose round his neck, and on his forehead 
the fiery glow of the mark of red sandalwood paste. With 
him were the Minister and the Court Jester. 

At one place in the mango grove they saw a few boys 
playing by the wayside. 

The King told his companions : Let me find out what is 
that they are playing. 


IT 

The children had arranged two sets of toys and were having 
a mock fight. The King asked : Who fights whom ? 

They answered : Kamat versus Kanchi. 

The King inquired : Who wins and who loses ? 

The children spread their little chests and said proudly : 
Kamat .wins, Kanchi loses. 

The Minister’s face darkened, the King’s eyes went red 
with anger. Only the Jester burst out laughing. 

ra 

When, along with the troops, the King returned to the grove 
the children were still happily at play. 

The King ordered : Tie them to the tree and whip them. 
The parents came running from the village and cried : 
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They are innocent. They are but playing. Please excuse 
them. 

The King called the Commander-in-Chief and said : I will 
teach this village a lesson, so they will never forget the King 
of Kanchi. So saying he left for his tent. 

IV 

In the evening the Commander-in-Chief presented himself 
before the King. Saluting the monarch he said : Sire, in this 
village you will hear no sound except that of dogs and 
jackals. 

The Emperor’s honour is saved, chimed the Minister. 

The Mother Goddess is kind to His Royal Highness, 
cried the Royal Priest. 

Only the Fool said. Your Majesty, permit me to leave. 

Why ? asked the King. 

Your Majesty, I can neither kill nor maim, the Fool 
answered. By the grace of God I can but laugh. If I stay 
in the royal court I shall soon forget how to laugh. 



THE JUNIOR QUEEN’S DREAM 


It was as if the Junior Queen was about to die. Tired, tired, 
nothing seemed to please her. The royal physician brought 
his pills, churned them with honey and said : Here it is. 
Angrily, the queen threw it aside. The news of her tan¬ 
trums reached the King’s ears. Hurriedly he left the court. 
Taking his seat by her side he anxiously inquired : What’s 
come over you, dear queen ? What is it you want ? 

Oh. I want none of you, she burst out. Send for my con¬ 
fidante. 

Came the confidante. The queen took her by the hand 
and asked her to sit down. I have words for you, she said. 

Tell me, what is it ? asked her lady in waiting. 

In one comer of my seven-storeyed palace were three 
that belonged to the senior queen. Then she had two, then 
one. Then, one day, she went out of the palace gate. 

Thereafter she quite slipped out of my mind. 

Then came the Spring Festival. Carried on a peacock¬ 
shaped palanquin I was proceeding to the royal temple. 
There were crowds in front of me and sentries by my side. 
On my right sounded the music of the flutes, on the left 
the drums beat. 

It was then, by the river bank, nearing the landing 
place, by the road side, that I saw a small hut, shaded by 
champak foliage. Along the fence went up creepers, in 
front of the house were shell patterns made of rice paste. It 
was so sweet and soothing. I asked) the woman who held 
the umbrella over my head : Whose house is this ? Your 
senior queen’s, she answered. 

In the evening when I returned to the palace I did not 
light the lamp nor speak any word. 

The King came running and inquired: What has 
happened to you ? What is it you would like to have ? 
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I do not wish to stay in these rooms, I said. 

Well, I will have a palace made for you, said the King. 
Its walls shall be of ivory, the floors white like milk foam 
and on the sides I shall have garlands of lotus made out 
of pearl shells. 

I said. No, I rather like to have a hut made for me on 
the outskirts of the royal garden. 

Well, what’s the difficulty about that ? said the King. 

After a while my hut was ready. But what a difference ! 
It was like a forest flower that had been tom from the 
bough. The moment it had been built it seemed to shrink. 
As I moved in to stay there all I felt was—shame. 

Another day— a, day for holy bathing. 

I went to the river. With me were one hundred and 
seven maids. The palanquin was lowered into the water 
and that’s how I bathed. 

On the way back home as I opened the palanquin 
shutters my eyes were fixed on a strangely beautiful woman. 
She looked like a flower offering to the deity. On her arms 
were shell bracelets, while a simple red-bordered sari wrap¬ 
ped her round. She was carrying a pitcher full of water 
drawn from the river, the morning sunlight glistened over 
her wet hair and pitcher. 

I asked the woman that held the umbrella over my 
head : Who is this woman ? In which temple does she 
worship ? 

The woman smiled as she said. You couldn’t recognise 
her ? It was the senior queen. 

T came back to the palace without a word. The King 
asked : What has come over you ? What is it you want ? 

I said : I like to bathe in*the river every morning and 
carry water in an earthen pitcher across the road that 
runs by the bakula tree. 

Well, there is no difficulty about that, said the King. 


7 
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Soon guards were posted along the route to the river, and 
every other person was removed by the King’s orders. 

I put on shell bracelets and a plain red-bordered sari. 
After the bathe 1 carried home the pitcher full of water. 
But as I reached the palace gate I knew I had lost the game. 
Sad and defeated, I threw it on the ground and it broke. 
What I had hoped for I did not get. Only a little more 
shame. 

Then came the Rets festival. 

On the full-moon night in the royal grove under the 
tents there was dancing and singing all night through. 

Next day on caparisoned elephants I rode back to the 
palace. From behind my veil I saw a young lad walk across 
the forest path. There was a garland of wild flowers thrown 
across the forehead. In his hands he carried a little basket., 
a few lilies, fruits of the forest and greens from the fields. 
I asked my woman : Who is the fortunate woman whose 
child this is ? The road is bright with his beauty. 

She replied : Don’t you know ? He is the senior queen’s 
son. The lily, the fruits and the vegetables he is carrying 
for his mother. 

I came back home, without a word. 

What’s the matter ? asked the King again. What is it 
that you want ? 

I want to have lily, the fruits of the forest and the 
greens from the fields. And my son must bring these for 
me, 1 said. 

What’s the difficulty about that? answered the King. It 
shall be done. 

I was sitting on a golden coych, when the prince brought 
in the basket. He was sweating profusely and his face 
purple with anger. The basket remained where he fiad left 
it. Also a little shame. 
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I don’t know what has come over me after that. I stay 
alone and speak to no one. Every day the King comes and 
asks the same question : What’s bothering you ? What is 
it you want? 

Now my sense of shame will not permit me tell him 
that. What in spite of being the Junior Queen it is that I 
want. 

That is why I have sent for you, my friend. Listen : 1 
want the sorrows of the senior queen. 

But why ? asked the confidante, surprised. 

The elder queen’s palm reed has its own melody. My 
golden flute I have only carried about, guarded over, but 
I could bring no music out of it, none. That’s why. 



NOT MEAN BUT BE 


An idle, useless fellow, he could nevei keep a job. But of 
his whims and fancies there was no end. 

For instance, in small little wooden frames he would 
make lovely shell-patterns which, from a distance, looked 
like some ill-assorted painting : here a flight of birds; or a 
rough, uneven landscape, with cows grazing in the fields ; 
or a low hill, with maybe a fountain hanging from the 
iide or some lonely bypath lost in the horizon. 

In the family circles humiliation piled high. From time 
to time he himself would resolve to get rid of his way¬ 
ward ways. But the whims would not leave him. 

II 

There are boys who neglect their stud’es all the year round 
and yet, for no good reason, pass their examinations all 
right. So it was with our man. 

All his life he had done no work, but at the end of it 
he was told that he would have to go to Heaven. 

But even there fate dogged him. By mistake the messen¬ 
ger left him at the wrong place—the place meant for busy 
souls. 

In that Heaven there was everything—except leisure. 

Here the men cried : “No time to rest.” The women : 
“Ah, there is still so much to do.” “Lord, how tired I feel,” 
so they all moaned and all the while felt the glow of happi¬ 
ness within. “After so much work one feels exhausted,” 
that complaint was the only music in that place. 

This fellow could find no gap anywhere, where he could 
fit in. He walked abng the streets absent-mindedly only 
to hold up the rush of traffic. Whenever he spread his tunic, 
he was told that this was cornfield and the seeds had al- 
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ready been sown. So he had to get up and move away— 
always a misfit. 


Ill 

Every day a very, very busy girl came to fetch water from 
the fountain of Heaven. Her feet ran along the road like 
the sharp notes of the strings of sitco-. She had tied her 
hair in a hasty knot, yet a few loose locks fell across the 
brow, perhaps to pry into the dark of her eyes. 

Like the tree by the waterfall, this fellow was stand ng 
by. 

Just as looking through the window a princess might 
feel pity for a beggar, so it was with this girl. “Alas, have 
you no work to do ?” she asked. 

With a sigh answered the unemployed man, “Here there 
is no time to do any work.” 

The girl did not understand a word of what he had 
said. “Would you like to take some work off me?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes, that’s what I am here for.” 

“What would you like to do ?” 

“Give me one of those pitchers that you carry to the 
fountain.” 

“What will you do with that ? draw water ?” 

“No, I shall make some patterns.” 

“Patterns ? I have no time to waste. I am going.” the 
girl replied, annoyed. 

But how long can a busy person hold out against an 
idler ? Every day they met near the fountain and every 
day the same conversation was repeated. “Give me one 
of your pitchers, 1 shall make some patterns on it.” - 

At last she had to yield. 

And soon a mysterious maze of lines and colours spread 
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all over the pitcher. 

When it was completed the girl took it up, turned it 
round and round, looked at it from all sides. Raising her 
eyebrow she finally asked : “What does it mean ?” 

“It has no meaning,” the artist replied. 

The girl left. But at night when the others had gone to 
bed, she, the silent one. lighted her lamp and looked at 
the pitcher yet once again. She looked at it from all sides. 
This was the first time in her life that she had come across 
something that had no meaning. 

Next day as she came again to the fountain her feet had 
lost their habitual rapid run. It was as though she fumbled 
and had grown absent-minded—thinking, without purpose 
and without meaning. 

He was still there. 

“What do you want T' 

“I want more work from you.” 

“What work ?” 

“If you allow me, I shall weave a few coloured strings 
into a ribbon to bind your hair.” 

“What’s the need for it ?” 

“Oh, none whatsoever,” the fellow readily agreed. 

Eventually the many-coloured ribbon was ready. And 
from then on she would spend a great deal of her time 
before the mirror, doing her hair. The work remained un¬ 
done, the hours passed. 


IV 

On the other hand for the first time in that busy Heaven 
huge gaps began to appear—gaps filled with songs and 
tears. 

The Heavenly Elders were faced with a problem. They 
met in council. Such a thing had never happened in the 
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whole history of that busy paradise, they all agreed. 

The messenger confessed his guilt. “I have brought the 
wrong person to the right place.” 

The chief of the Elders told him : “You must go back 
to the earth from where you have come.” 

“I am ready,” said he, tying his satchel of colours and 
brush round the waist 

“I too will go with him,” the girl joined in. 

The chief of the Elders felt totally lost. This was the 
first time in his experience that something had happened 
that just did not make any sense. 
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HONOUR DECLINED 


Your Excellency, 

The enormity of the measures taken by the Government 
in the Punjab for quelling some local disturbances has. 
with a rude shock, revealed to our minds the helplessness 
of our position as British subjects in India. The dispropor¬ 
tionate severity of the punishments inflicted upon the un¬ 
fortunate people and the methods of carrying them out, 
we are convinced, are without parallel in the history of 
civilized governments, barring some conspicuous exceptions, 
recent and remote. Considering that such treatment has 
been meted out to a population, disarmed and resourceless, 
by a power which has the most terribly efficient organisa¬ 
tion for destruction of human lives, we must strongly assert 
that it can claim no political expediency, far less moral 
justification. The accounts of the insults and sufferings un¬ 
dergone by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through 
the gagged silence, reaching every corner of India, and the 
universal agony of indignation roused in the hearts of our 
people has been ignored by our rulers—possibly congra¬ 
tulating themselves for imparting what they imagine as 
salutary lessons. This callousness has been praised by most 
of the Anglo-Indian papers, which have in some cases gone 
to the brutal length of making fun of our sufferings, with¬ 
out receiving the least check from the same authority, 
relentlessly careful in smothering every cry of pain and ex¬ 
pression of judgment from the organs representing the 
sufferers. Knowing that our appeals have been in vain 
and that the passion of vengeance is blinding the noble 
vision of statesmanship in our Government, which could so 
easily afford to be magnanimous, as befitting its physical 
strength and normal tradition, the very least that I can do 
for my country is to take all consequences upon rnyself in 
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giving voice to the protest of the millions of my country¬ 
men, surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The time has 
come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in 
the incongruous context of humiliation and I. for my part, 
wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side 
of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insigni¬ 
ficance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human 
beings. And these are the reasons which have compelled 
me to ask Your Excellency, with due deference and regret, 
to relieve me of my title of Knighthood, which I had the 
honour to accept from His Majesty the King at the hands 
of your predecessor, for whose nobleness of heart I still 
entertain great admiration. 


Calcutta. 

6, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
May 30,1919 


Yours faithfully. 
Rabindranath Tagore 



THE ONLY GOAL 


Srinagar : Kashmir 
October 12th, 1915 

My dear Andrews, 

I am technically in Kashmir but still have not entered 
its gate. I am passing through the purgatory of public re¬ 
ceptions and friendly solicitations, but Paradise is in sight. 
Now I feel I am coming nearer myself : the intruder in me 
who always fusses about arranging and dusting his absurd 
store of knicknacks is, 1 hope, shut out, at least for a few 
weeks. It is becoming easier for me to feel that it is I who 
bloom in flowers, spread in the grass, flow in the water, 
scintillate in the stars, live in the lives of men of all ages. 

When I sit in the morning, outside on the deck of my 
boat, before the majestic purple of the mountains crowned 
with the morning light, 1 know that 1 am Eternal, that T 
am ananda-rupam, my true form is not that of flesh or 
blood, but of Joy. In the world where we habitually live 
the self is so predominant that everything in it is of our 
own making and we starve because we have to feed upon 
ourselves. To know truth is to become true, there is no 
other way. When we live the life of self it is not possible 
for us to realize truth. 

“Come out. come away.” This is the urgent cry we have 
in our soul, the cry in the blood of the chick, living in 
its shell. It is not merely truth that frees us but freedom 
that gives us truth. That is why Buddha dwelt cm the im¬ 
portance of freeing our lives from trammels of self, for then 
Truth comes of itself. 

Now I understand at last that the restlessness that has 
been so persistent with me is of this nature—I must come 
out from the life of habit, the life of compromise, the life 
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of self. I think the first step towards it is going to the 
solitude. 

My coming to Kashmir has helped me to know clearly 
what I want. It is likely that it will become obscured again 
when 1 go back to my usual routine, but these occasional 
detachments of life from the usual round of customary 
thoughts and occupations lead to the final freedom—^the 
Shantam Shivam Advcdtam. The first stage towards freedom 
is the Shantam, the true peace, which can be attained by 
subduing self; the next stage is Shivam, the true goodness, 
which is the activity of the soul when self is subdued; and 
then the Advaitam, the love, the oneness with all and with 
God. 

Of course this division is merely logical; these stages, 
like rays of light, may be simultaneous or divided accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and their order may be altered, 
such as the Shivam leading the Shantam. But all we must 
know is that the Shantamshivamadvcdtam is the only goal 
for which we live and struggle. 

Yours with love 

Rabindranath Tagore 



TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 


2970 Ellis Ave 
Chicago 

March 13. 1921 


Dear Friend, 

Things that are stationary have no responsibility and 
need no law. For death, even the tombstone is a useless 
luxury. But for a world, which is an evermoving multitude 
advancing towards an Idea, all its laws must have one 
principle of harmony. This is the law of creation. 

Man became great when he found out this law for him¬ 
self, the law of co-operation. It helped him to move together, 
to utilize the rhythm and impetus of the world march. He 
at once felt that this moving together was not mechanical, 
not an external regulation for the sake of some convenience. 
It was what the metre is in poetry—^not a mere system of 
enclosure for keeping ideas from running away in disorder, 
but for vitalizing them, making them indivisible in a unity 
of creation. 

So far. this idea of co-operation has developed itself into 
individual communities within the boundaries of which 
peace has been maintained and varied wealth of life pro¬ 
duced. But outside these boundaries the law of co-operation 
has not been realized. Consequently the great world of 
man is suffering from ceaseless discordance. We are begin¬ 
ning to discover that our problem is world-wide, and no 
one people of the earth can work out its salvation by 
detaching^ itself from others. Either we shall be saved 
together, or drawn together into destruction. 

This truth has ever been recognized by all the great 
personalities of the world. They had in themselves the 
perfect consciousness of the undivided spirit of man. Thdr 
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teachings were against tribal exclusiveness, and thus we 
find that Buddha’s India transcended geographical India, 
and Christ’s religion broke through the bonds of Judaism. 

Today, at this critical moment of the world’s history, 
cannot India rise above her limitations and offer the great 
ideal to the world, that will work towards harmony and 
co-operation between the different peoples of the earth ? 
Men of feeble faith will say that India requires to be 
strong and rich before she can raise her voice for the 
sake of the whole world. But I refuse to believe it. That 
the measure of man’s greatness is in his material resources 
is a gigantic illusion casting its shadow over the present- 
day world—^it is an insult to man. It lies in the power of the 
materially weak to save the world from this illusion, and 
India, in spite of her penury and humiliation can afford to 
come to the rescue of humanity. 

The freedom of unrestrained egoism in the individual is 
license and not true freedom. For his truth is in that which 
is universal in him. Individual human races also attain true 
freedom when they have the freedom of perfect revelation 
of Man and not that of their aggressive racial egoism. The 
idea of freedom which prevails in modem civilization is 
superficial and materialistic. Our revolution in India will 
be a trae one when its forces are directed against this crude 
idea of liberty. 

The sunlight of love has the freedom that ripens the 
wisdom of immortal life, but passion’s fire can only forge 
fetters for ourselves. The Spiritual Man has been strugg¬ 
ling for its emergence into perfection, and every true cry 
of freedom is for this emancipation. Erecting barricades of 
fierce separateness, in the name of national necessity, is 
offering hindrance to it. Therefore in the long run it is 
building a prison for the nation itself. For the only path 
of deliverance for nations is in the ideal humanity. 
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Creation is an endless activity of God*s freedom i it is 
an end in itself, freedom is true when it is a revelation of 
truth. Man’s freedom is for the revelation of the truth of 
Man which is struggling to express itself. We have not yet 
fully realized it But those people who have faith in its 
greatness, who acknowledge its sovereignty, and have the 
instinctive urging in the heart to break down obstructions, 
are paving the way for its coming. 

India has ever nourished faith in the truth of the Spiritual 
Man, for whose realization she has made in the past in¬ 
numerable experiments, sacrifices and penances. Some verg¬ 
ing on the grotesque and the abnormal. But the fact is she 
has never ceased in her attempt to find it even though at 
the tremendous cost of losing material success. Therefore I 
feel that the true India is an idea, and not a mere geogra¬ 
phical fact. I have come into touch with this idea in far¬ 
away places of Europe and my loyalty was drawn to it 
in persons who belonged to countries different from mine. 
India will be victorius when this idea wins victory—the 
idea of “Purusham mahantam aditya-varnam tamasah 
parastaf *—^the Infinite Personality whose Light reveals 
itself through the obstruction of darkness. Our fight is 
against this darkness. Our object is the revealment of the 
light of this Infinite Personality of Man. This is not to be 
achieved in single individuals, but in one grand harmony 
of all human races. The darkness of egoism which will have 
to be destroyed is the egoism of the Nation. The idea of 
India is against the intense consciousness of the separate¬ 
ness of one’s own people from others, which inevitably 
leads to ceaseless conflicts. Therefore, my own prayer is. 
let India stand for the co-operation of all peoples of the 
world. 

The spirit of rejection finds its support in the conscious¬ 
ness of separateness, the spirit of acceptance fibnds its base 
8 
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in the consciousness of unity. India has ever declared that 
Unity is Truth, and separateness is maya. This unity is not 
a zero, it is that which comprehends all and therefore can 
never be reached through the path of negation. 

Our present struggle to alienate our heart and mind from 
the West is an attempt at spiritual suicide. If, in the spirit 
of national vainglory we shout from our housetops that 
the West has produced nothing that has an infinite value for 
man then we only create a serious cause of doubt about the 
worth of any product of the Eastern mind. For it is the 
mind of Man in the East and West which is ever approa¬ 
ching Truth in her different aspects from different angles of 
vision. If it can be true that the standpoint of the West has 
betrayed it into an utter misdirection then we can never be 
sure of the standpoint of the East. Let us be rid of all 
false pride and rejoice at any lamp being lit in any corner 
of the world, knowing that it is a part of the common illu¬ 
mination of our house. 

The other day 1 was invited to the house of a distinguished 
art-critic of America who is a great admirer of old Italian 
art. I questioned him if he knew anything of our Indian 
pictures and he brusquely said that most probably he would 
hate them. I suspected he had seen some of them and hated 
them already. In retaliation I could have said something 
in the same language about Western art. But it was not 
possible for me to do so. For I always try to understand 
Western art and never to hate it. Whatever we understand 
and enjoy in human products instantly becomes ours, 
wherever they might have their origin. I am proud of my 
humanity when I can acknowledge the poets and artists of 
other countries as my own. Let me feel with unalloyed 
gladness that all the great glories of man are mine. There¬ 
fore it hurts me deeply ^^n the cry of rejection rings loud 
against the West in my country with the clamour that 
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Western education can only injure us. 

Tt cannot be true. What has caused the mischief is the 
fact that for a long time we have been out of touch with 
our own culture and therefore Western culture has not found 
its true perspective in our lite. Very often its perspective is 
wrong, giving our mental eye a squint. When we have intel¬ 
lectual capital of our own, the commerce of thought with 
the outer world becomes natural and fully profitable. But 
to say that such commerce is inherently wrong, is to en¬ 
courage the worst form of provincialism productive of 
nothing but intellectual indigence. 

The West has misunderstood the East. This is at the root 
of the disharmony that prevails between them. But will 
it mend matters if the East, in her turn, tries to misunder¬ 
stand the West ? The present age has been powerfully 
possessed by the West; it has only become possible because 
to her is given some great mission for man. We, from the 
East, have come to her to learn whatever she has to teach 
us; for by doing so we hasten the fulfilment of this age. 
We know that the East also has her lessons to give, and 
she has her own responsibility of not allowing her light 
to be extinguished. The time will come when the West will 
find leisure to realize that she has a home of hers in the 
East where her food is and her rest. 


With love. 


Ever yours, 
Rabindranath Tagore 



CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 


September 16, 1934 

My dear Professor Murray, 

I have no difficulty in responding to your friendly voice, 
for it is not only the voice of a friend whom I have the 
privilege to know and love, but it also carries the highest 
authority of European culture and scholarship, and is there¬ 
fore eminently fitted to represent the great humanity of 
Europe. 

I must confess at once that I do not see any solution of 
the intricate evils of disharmonious relationship between 
Nations, nor can I point out any path which may lead us 
immediately to the level of sanity. Like yourself, I find 
much that is distressing in modem conditions, and I am 
in complete agreement with you in believing that at no 
other period of history has mankind as a whole been more 
alive to the need of human co-operation, more conscious of 
the inescapable moral links which hold together the fabric 
of human civilization. Willingly therefore I harness myself, 
in my advanced age, to creating in our Educational Colony 
in Santiniketan a spirit of genuine international collaboration. 
This work which I have to continue in the face of desperately 
adverse circumstance has, I believe, a deep affinity with the 
activities of the League of International Intellectual Co¬ 
operation with which I am already associated. 

My occasional misgivings about the modem pursuit of 
Science is directed not against Science, for Science by itself 
can be neither good nor evil, but its wrong use. What really 
must concern us in our generalization or in our detailed 
study of tmth is. as you indicate, a sincere recognition of 
reality and an unflinching loyalty to it. 

May I, therefore, in trying to pursue the middle path of 
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harmony, deal with some details of our present problems 
of India and put them in relation to the larger aspect of 
international relationship as I view it ? 

II 

Now that mutual intercourse has become easy, and the 
different peoples and nations of the world have come to 
know one another in various relations, one might have 
thought that the time had arrived to merge their difference 
in a common unity. But the more the doors are opening 
and the walls breaking down the greater is the force which 
the consciousness of individual distinction is gaining within. 
Individuality is precious because only through it can we 
realize the universal. Unfortunately there are people who 
take enormous pride in proclaiming to the world that they 
are fixed for ever on their pedestal of uniqueness. 

It would be the function of religion to provide us with 
this universal ideal of truth and maintain it in its purity. 
But men have often made perverse use of their religion. A 
great deal of the unmerited contempt and cruelty, which the 
non-westem people have suffered in their political, com¬ 
mercial and other relations at the hands of the West, is 
owing to sectarian calumnies with which even their chil¬ 
dren’s text-books are contaminated. 

We have seen Europe unscrupulous in its politics and 
commerce, spreading slavery over the face of the earth. And 
yet, in this very Europe, protest is always alive against its 
own iniquities. Martyrs are never absent whose lives of 
sacrifice are the penance for the wrongs done by their own 
kindred. The individuality which is western is not to be 
designated by any sect-name of a particular religion, but 
is distinguished by its eager attitude towards truth, in two 
of its aspects, scientific and humanistic. 
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I do not mean that those who seek truth always find 
truth, and we know that men in the West are apt to borrow 
the sanction of science to give expression to their passions 
and prejudices, as in the clear connection between Darwin¬ 
ism and the ‘imperialism’, Teutonic and others, which was 
so marked a feature during the sixties. But we must not 
forget that such aberrations of science, padded with wrong 
or imperfect data, will be knocked down by science itself. 

There was a time when we were fascinated by Europe. 
She had inspired us with a new hope—of liberty. We had 
come to know only her ideal side through her literature 
and art, but slowly, Asia and Africa have become the main 
spheres of Europe’s secular activities, where her chief pre¬ 
occupations have been the earning of dividends, the admi¬ 
nistration of empires, and the extension of commerce. 

Towards those who are being exploited, there always is 
wont to grow up a feeling of contempt. For exploitation 
itself becomes easier, if we can succeed in creating a call¬ 
ousness towards those who are its victims. Thus modem 
Europe has portioned out this wide earth. Through her 
filter whatever is finest in Europe cannot pass through to 
reach us in the East In our traffic with her we have learnt, 
as the biggest fact of all, that she is efficient, terribly effi¬ 
cient. But this, as we realize, is only one side, however real 
and painful, of the Western civilization as it appears to us 
in the East. The Western humanity, when not affected by 
its unnatural relationship with the East preserves its sin¬ 
gular strength of moral conduct in its social life which has 
its great inspiration for all of us. 

But I know how reluctant it makes us feel to give any 
credit to the Western civilization when we observe the 
brutalities into which their nationalism breaks out, instances 
of which are numerous the world over—^in the late War. 
in the lynching of Negroes, in d)wardly outrages allowed 
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to be committed by European soldiers upon helpless Indians, 
in the rapacity and vandalism practised in Peking during 
the Boxer War by the very nations who are never tired of 
vulgarly applying barbaric epithets to each other according 
to expediency and passion. 

To me the mere political necessity is unimportant; it is 
for the sake of our humanity, for the full growth of our 
soul, that we must turn towards the ideal of the spiritual 
unity of man. 

In India what is needed more than anything else is the 
broad mind which, because it is conscious of its own vigo¬ 
rous individuality, is not afraid of accepting truth from all 
sources. Fortunately for us we know what such a mind 
has meant in an individual who belongs to modern India. 
I speak of Rammohun Roy. In his life we find a concrete 
illustration of what India seeks, the true indication of her 
goal. Thoroughly steeped in the best culture of his country, 
he was capable of finding himself at home in the larger 
world. His culture was not for rejecting those cultures 
which came from foreign sources, on the contrary, it had 
an uncommon power of sympathy which could adjust itself 
to them with respectful receptiveness. 

The ideal I have formed of the culture which should be 
universal in India, has become clear to me from the life 
of Rammohun Roy. But all this time we have been recei¬ 
ving education on purely western lines. A certain number 
of us do not admit that our culture has any special value. 
These good people I leave out of account. But the number 
of those others is not few, who while admitting this value 
in theory, ignore it more or less in practice. This section 
of our people while never neglecting to boast of their 
country’s glory, have an absurdly narrow conception of the 
ideal in which that glory consists. We forget that Hindu 
civilization was once \tery much alive, crossing the seas. 
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giving to and taking from all the world. The men of those 
days did not, like marionettes, play the same set piece over 
and over again. They progressed through mistakes, made 
discoveries through experiment and gained truth through 
striving. This, however, was a society which orthodoxy to¬ 
day would hardly recognise as Hindu, because it was living 
and had a growth which revealed its inner unity through 
outer changes. 

The fact stands out clearly today that the Divinity 
dwelling within the heart of man cannot be kept immured 
any longer in the darkness of particular temples. The day 
of the Ratha-yatra, the Car Festival, has arrived when He 
shall come out on the highway of the world, into the thick 
of the joys and sorrows, the mutual commerce, of the 
throng of men. Each of us must set to work to build such 
a car as we can. to take its place in the grand procession. 

in 

Your letter has been a confirmation to me of the deep 
faith in the ultimate truths of humanity which we both try 
to serve and which sustains our being. 1 have tried to ex¬ 
press how religion today in its institutionalised forms both 
in the West and the East has failed in its function to con¬ 
trol and guide the forces of humanity; how the growth of 
nationalism and wide commerce of ideas through speeded 
up communication have often augmented external differences 
instead of bringing humanity together. 

Yet I do not feel despondent about the future. There is 
today all over the world in spite of selfishness and unreason 
a greater awareness of truth. The fury of despotic tyranny, 
the denial of civic sanity and the violence with which the 
citadels of international federation are constantly assaulted, 
combine to betray an uncomfortable and increased consci- 
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ousness in the mind of man of the inescapable responsibili¬ 
ties of humanity. It is this stirring of the human conscience 
to which we must look for a reassertion of man. In this 
fact lies the great hope—^this emergence in every nation, 
in spite of repression and the suicidal fever of war-minded- 
ness, of individual consciousness. When I read some of 
the outstanding books published after the War I realize how 
the brighter spirits of young Europe are alive to the 
challenge of our times. In India too there is a great awaken¬ 
ing everywhere mainly under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which is creating a new generation. To these in¬ 
dividuals of every land and race, these youthful spirits burn¬ 
ing like clean flame on the altar of humanity, I offer my 
obeisance from the sunset-crested end of my road. 

I feel proud that I have been bom in this age. I know 
that it must take time before we can adjust our minds to 
a condition which is not only new. but almost exactly the 
opposite of the old. Let us announce to the world that the 
light of the morning has come, not for entrenching ourselves 
behind barriers, but for meeting in mutual understanding 
and trust; never for nourishing a spirit of rejection, but 
for that glad acceptance which carries in itself giving out 
of the best that we have. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
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I am now in Russia : had I not come, my life’s pilgrimage 
would have been incomplete. It would have been unpardo¬ 
nable not to see the light of the mightiest sacrificial fire 
that has been lit in the world’s history. 

I do not say that all is perfect here : there are grave 
defects. For this reason they will have trouble some day.... 

Bolshevism originates in this background of widespread 
suffering. It is like the storm which rushes in all fury flash¬ 
ing its lightning-teeth when the pressure is low in the atmos¬ 
phere. This unnatural revolution has broken out because 
human society has lost its balance. It is because the indi¬ 
vidual in the name of collectivity has arisen. It is like 
proclaiming the sea to be the only friend when the volcano 
is causing trouble on the shore. It is only when the real 
nature of this shoreless sea is known that one becomes 
impatient to get back to the shore. Man will never tolerate 
for all time the unreality of individual-less collectivity.. The 
strongholds of greed in society must be conquered and 
controlled, but who will protect society, if the individual 
is to be banished for good ? It is not improbable that in 
this age Bolshevism is the treatment, but medical treatment 
cannot be permanent; indeed the day on which the doctor’s 
regime comes to an end must be hailed as the red-letter 
day for the patient. 

I pray for the victory of the co-operative principle in the 
production and control of the wealth of our villages, for 
it recognizes human nature in not scorning the desire and 
opinion of the co-operators. Nothing succeeds by antagoni¬ 
sing human nature. 

In this connection 1 must stress one point. When I wish 
our villages to revive, I never wish for the return to rusti¬ 
city. Rusticity is a species of superstition and of education. 
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intellect, belief and activity, which is unrelated to anything 
outside the village limits. It is not only distinct from the 
spirit of the modern age, but opposed to it. The scope of 
modem knowledge and mind is universal, although the 
sympathies of the modem heart are not as wide. Villages 
must be infused with life which is neither trivial nor 
narrow, which neither dwarfs human nature nor keeps it 
in darkness. 

Once I stayed with a peasant family in England ; the girls 
of the household were, I found, restless in their desire to 
visit London. The village resources were too meagre in com¬ 
parison with the manifold wealth of the city that the latter 
constantly drew the village’s heart towards itself. Remain¬ 
ing in the midst of the country the villages, as it were, 
suffered from banishment. 

1 have seen in Russia the attempt to do away with the 
contrast between the village and the town. If this attempt 
succeeds the unnatural expansion of the towns will be 
checked. The country’s vitality and intellect will spread 
and be active throughout the nation. 

I want our villages to enjoy full human dignity and 
wealth instead of being content with the leavings and 
surplus of the towns. It is my firm belief that by co-opera¬ 
tive methods alone the villages will find it possible to sal¬ 
vage their sinking strength. The regrettable thing is that 
until now the co-operative enterprise in Bengal has lost itself 
solely in money-lending—a slight improvement on money- 
lending rusticity; it has been of no service to the task of 
production and consumption. 

The main reason is that the government which maintains 
the officialdom of the co-operative department is a blind as 
well as deaf machinery, supremely indifferent in its attitude. 
We must perhaps shamefully admit that the qualities which 
make co-operation easy are lacking in our character. Mutual 
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trust is feeble in those who are themselves weak. Indeed^ 
absence of self-esteem is the basis of disrespect for others. 
Loss of self-respect from long servitude has culminated in 
this degradation. They will accept with bowed head the rule 
of their masters, but cannot tolerate the guidance of their 
own class; it is easy for them to cheat their own people 
and to treat them cruelly. 

One learns from Russian story books that the condition 
of the long-suffering Russian peasantry is similar. However 
difficult the solution, there is no other way; nature must 
be corrected by creating opportunities for combining the 
forces of mind and body. It is not by granting co-operative 
credit, but by combined effort, thereby making the villagers 
co-operation-minded, that we shall save the villages. 



A SAVAGE CIVILIZATION 


Gauripur Bhavan 
Kalimpong 

Dear Amiya, 

A few centuries back European civilization had suddenly 
started to hatch a large brood of vmshya^ children. Eager 
for profit these creatures had begun to prowl and menace 
Asia and Africa ; some of them had gulped large quantities 
and varieties of flesh and other tasty stuff. The bewitching 
smell of this flesh feast had reached the nostrils of Europe. 
The little ones whose tongues were watering with greed, 
but who had perforce to go without a bite, their stomachs 
had recorded the enforced privation. At last between those 
who had a bite and those who hadn’t, there began an open 
conflict. At one time the game had been between the hunter 
and the hunted, now it is between different groups of hun¬ 
ters. For Mother Europe this is no doubt a melancholy 
experience. She is crying piteously for peace. But peace 
does not come from the outside, its source is within. Those 
whose habitual greed has forced them to a regular meat- 
diet their murderous habits can never cease. For long many 
of them have been growing, openly or in secret, large front 
or canine teeth. Today as they have opened their mouths 
wide that awfuT truth has revealed itself in all its nakedness. 
This was bound to happen. If teeth are necessary to devour 
one’s quarry they will be equally necessary to make faces 
at one’s rival. And he who wins in today’s combat must, 
in order to forestall tomorrow’s danger, start a cult of rabid 
scientific dentistry. In the educational institutions of a 

^Tradesmen or commercially-minded people, the third *caste' in 
India. 
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competitive civilization the pursuit of largescale suicidal 
policies is likely to.flourish. This wild dance of mutual 
slaughter will go on without end, and those who, instead 
of themselves being able to bite, have been bitten will 
soon be obliged to open schools of the Art of Biting. In 
the northern parts of Europe a noble civilization, based on 
the ways of peace, had lasted for long. But today they have 
been bitten by rabid dogs. How can you keep them quiet 
tomorrow ? Then, in this huge animal world, where will 
you find Man ? According to Darwin, the apes evolved 
into men. But in what creature will man evolve and mani¬ 
fest his true nature and destiny ? In the primal age of the 
animal world creatures, large and laden with armours and 
thick coatings of flesh, had, with much bravado, dominated 
the earth. But they proved to be insufferable and could not 
last—in creation’s laborator5r has the memory of that futile 
experiment been totally lost? Once again the weight of 
armaments is crushing our humanity out of existence. In 
the midst of all this can be heard the creator’s voice ; This 
will not do. The shield on their backs has been taken 
down, but it has now found shelter in their minds. This 
is not a sign of life or growth. The battlefields of today are 
the modem playground of ancient dinosaurs. Their ghosts 
have come back, and the road along which they had once 
disappeared they are again pointing their fingers towards 
that exit. 

Yet the mind refuses to believe that it is for these shield¬ 
bearing animals to point the future to man. In the heart of 
all conflicts I have seen Man, eternal, unvanquished. 
Statistically speaking, they may be few, but a few of them 
are enough to save. Svalpamapyasya trayate mahato 
bhayat. Exploiting the brahmin’s knowledge, the kshatriya’s 
arms and the shudra’s service today’s commercially-minded 
Europe has grown irresistible. But I can see its feet resting 
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on the downward slope—towards extinction. This is not 
the energy that will or can endure, that strength belongs only 
to those who are without greed, who arc modest, quiet 
and trusting. They are there to prove that our manhood 
depends not on the ability to gobble up each other but 
through mutual aid and a coming together. They do not 
belong to any particular nation. In every nation they form 
the obscure hard core. I have faith in Man. His road lies 
through death, yet he will prove his deathless destiny and 
one day win. 

20-6-40 Rabindranath Tagore 



THE SUPERMAN’S AUSTERITY 


Gauripur Bhavana 
Kalimpong 

Dear Amiya, 

Your second letter came in just now. I have already 
written one to you in the morning. But it was hardly a 
proper reply. 

Just as the cells of the body combine to make it one, 
similarly all men unite to make the superman, such a 
personal belief I have conveyed to you earlier. It is the 
inescapable law of unity that if any part of the body is 
hurt all the rest must feel that hurt. Those who feel in 
themselves the agony of unity we call them the great-souled. 
Those in whom such an awareness finds its fulfilment, the 
Upanishad describes them as sarvanubhuh, that is men 
who experience all things as their own. Each is in him, 
yet he is beyond each. That is why he alone can judge 
each and every one without blinkers. He alone can say that 
an error has got into our whole system which has therefore 
to be scrapped. He alone can tell us that we have to 
write a complete chapter anew. In him there is an ideal of 
fullness—one can easily see how ugly the plants, animals 
and birds of an earlier period must have been like. In 
the austerity of evolution everything is slowly arriving at 
a certain harmony and comefiness. Evolution is but the 
graduated step of his self-realisation. It has its foot-faults, 
the rhythm falters, sometimes there is a lack of balance. 
One can see that He is not omnipotent, hence He has to 
scribble and erase so often. How shall we avoid the agony 
of this scribbling, these conflicts ? That alone is an ethical 
effort in which the root cause of conflict is done away with. 
The World Teachers have been ever contemplating that 
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radical cure, and they have discovered the means towards 
that : love and sacrifice. And this they have amiounced. 
They have said : Ma gridhah, covet not; also Tyaktena 
bhunjithah, enioy througli renunciation. This message of 
theirs is part of the heritage of the superman. 

It is a matter of hope that such a message has been 
announced. Across the ages the ideal works like seed in 
the soil. Else such extraordinary visions would never have 
found a voice. There is nothing so strange as the thought : 
Atmabat sarvabhuteshu ja pashyati sa pashyaii. He who 
sees all things as his own self alone sees rightly. For many 
centuries exceptions to the ideal have been the rule, but 
through it all one can feel an urge towards the realization 
of the truth. Just as in the case of writing a poem, one 
feels the need to hammer the medium. And when that 
does not meet with the demand of the Great One comes 
the resolve of a new creation—^in the animal world such 
dissolutions have been recorded age after age. In the sphere 
of human creation the words, writ in blood, have been 
altered many a time. If one day total failure is indicated 
from beginning to end of that history a little portion will 
remain at the bottom of the page and with that will begin 
the next chapter, till those whose names have been penned 
through, but who are now in the ascendant, reach their 
ultimate destruction. Sa tapohatapyat. He is engaged in the 
austerity of creation, says the Upanishad. Sa tapastaptva 
sarvamasrijat jadidam kincha, through the heat-energy of 
austerity He has created all this. This does not bespeak 
omnipotence, there is in it a suggestion of much effort, an 
evocation of immense sorrow. In the heart of aU this 
austerity there shines the ideal of goodness and fullness. 
Had this not been so, we would have been justified in 
calling the martyrs to truth and goodness insane. On the 
contrary, is it not clear that those who have hurt them are 


9 
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themselves mad and blind ? 

I liked your poem. What I wanted to say you have 
expressed adequately, in your own way. In the heat of the 
cleansing fire you have seen the ascetic, the seeker. Victory 
to him. 

20-6-40 Rabindranath Tagore 



UNIVERSAL MAN 


Hotel Algonquin 
New York 


Dear Su, 

I am very happy to know that you have joined Santinike- 
tan. Once when our forest school was a sapling I had put 
a fence round it for protection. At that time it was a thing 
that belonged only to our country and culture. Today, with 
its growth, it has spread branches in every direction, it has 
its contacts with all countries and cultures. Possibly it will 
take you some time fully to realize this truth. More so as 
the thorns and brambles with which our country is now 
hedged have so many sharp edges—the light from the wide 
open sky that overflows all the earth is lost in such thick 
jungles. The messages of India, of the Upanishad and the 
Buddha, reach my heart, across all the local tumuli pre¬ 
vailing here. Otherwise this confusion would have drowned 
me long back. The more I see of its clash and tension, 
the more I am led to ask myself : What do these things 
mean ? And what next ? The peace of soul, the wealth 
that is of all times, it is India’s gift to have unswerving 
shraddha or reverence for these ideals. The time has come, 
once more, to awaken fully that ancient shraddha, a faith in 
fundamentals. Let the western hemisphere plan, if it will, 
armaments—the force with which we can meet and ignore 
all such amassing of brutal force lies in our deepest faith, 
the supreme strength of the spirit in us. It is this that we 
must activise. That is why we must be fearless and non- 
attached, why we have to declare openly : what shall I 
do with that which will not make me immortal? Let the 
illusion of geographical barriers disappear from at least 
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one place in India—let our Santiniketan be that place.^ For 
us there is but one counliy—the world. We have but one 
nation, that is Man. Our Santiniketan is near the summit 
where the sun daily rises, and there I have invited the men 
of the land of the setting sun. One day they will accept 
that invitation. 

Widen your rooms, so that you can truly welcome them 
—open your hearts. In today’s darkened hour of world¬ 
wide attack by the Powers of Darkness let not Santiniketan’s 
sky be dim or overcast. Because I am trying from here to 
build that highway to Santiniketan, that is why I am late 
in coming. Once that highway is open to free traffic, the 
agony of my exile will not have been in vain. 

I 

Yours affectionately, 
11th December, 1920 Rabindranath Tagore 


1 In another letter Rabindranath writes : “Here must be estab¬ 
lished the culture of the humanity of nations and races—^the days 
of narrow nationalism are ended or ending. In future the first 
inauguration of the international ya/na, sacrificial worship, of 
unity will take place in the fields of Bolpur. The feeling that 
Santiniketan should be placed above and beyond all geographical 
limitations has been long in my mind. The victory-banner of Uni¬ 
versal Man will be unfurled there. To break through the python 
coils of nationalistic snobbery ^all be the work of my last years.** 
In 1916 we find him writing : “On the highway of the Man-God 
we shall walk singing the song of supermanhood.*.. The road of 
that Great World we shall consider as our own country.** 



TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


Uttarayan 

19-2-40 

9 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

You have just had a bird’s-eye view this morning of our 
Visva-Bharati centre of activities. I do not know what 
estimate you have formed of its merit. You know that 
though this institution is national in its immediate aspect 
it is international in its spirit, offering according to the best 
of its means India’s hospitality of culture to the rest of 
the world. 

4t one of its critical moments you have saved it from 
an utter breakdown and helped it to its legs. We are ever 
thankful to you for this act of friendliness. 

And, now, before you take your leave of Santiniketan 
I make my fervent appeal to you. Accept this institution 
under your protection, giving it an assurance of permanence 
if you consider it to be a national asset. Visva-Bharati is 
like a vessel which is carrying the cargo of my life’s best 
treasure, and I hope it may claim special care from my 
countrymen for its preservation. 


With love 

Rabindranath Tagore 



REPLY TO YOKE NOGUCHI 


Dear Noguchi, 

I thank you for taking the trouble to write to mQ again. 
I have also read with interest your letter addressed to the 
Press. It makes the meaning of your letter to me more 
clear. 

I am flattered that you still consider it worthwhile to 
take such pains to convert me to your point of view, and 
I am really sorry that I am unable to come to my senses, 
as you have been pleased to wish it. It seems to me that 
it is futile for either of us to try to convince the other, 
since your faith in the infallible right of Japan to bully 
other Asiatic nations into line with your Government’s 
policy is not shared by me, and my mistrust of a patriotism 
which claims the right to bring to the altar of its country 
the sacrifice of other people’s rights and happiness, is 
sneered at by you as the “quiescence of a spiritual 
vagabond.” 

If you can convince the Chinese that your armies are 
bombing their cities and rendering their women and 
children homeless beggars—^those of them that are not 
transformed into “mutilated mudfish,” to borrow one of 
your own phrases—if you can convince these victims that 
they are only being subjected to a benevolent treatment 
which will in the end save their nation, it will no longer 
be necessary for you to convince us of your country’s 
noble intentions. Your righteous indignation against the 
‘polluted people* who are burning their own cities and art- 
treasures (and presumably bombing their own citizens) to 
malign your soldiers, reminds me of Napoleon’s noble 
wrath when he marched into a deserted Moscow and 
watched its palaces in flames. I should have expected from 
you, who are a poet, at least that much of imagination to 
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feel, to what inhuman despair a people must be reduced to 
willingly bum their own handiwork of years’, indeed cen¬ 
turies’, labour. And even as a good nationalist, do you 
seriously believe that the mountains of bleeding corpses 
and the wilderness of bombed and burnt cities that is 
everyday widening between your two countries, is making 
it easier for you two peoples to stretch your hands in a 
clasp of everlasting goodwill ? 

You complain that while the Chinese, being “dishonest”, 
are spreading their malicious propaganda, your people, 
being “honest”, are reticent. Do you not know, my friend, 
that there is no propaganda like good and noble deeds, and 
that if such deeds be yours, you need not fear any “trickery” 
of your victims ? Nor need you fear the bogey of com¬ 
munism if there is no exploitation of the poor among your 
own people and the workers feel that they are justly treated. 

I must thank you for explaining to me the meaning of 
our Indian philosophy and pointing out that the proper in¬ 
terpretation of Kali and Shiva must compel our approval 
of Japan’s “dance of death” in China. I wish you had 
drawn a moral from a religion more familiar to you and 
appealed to the Buddha for your justification. But I forget 
that your priests and artists have already made sure of 
that, for I saw in a recent issue of The Osaka Mainichi and 
The Tokyo Nichi (16th September, 1938) a picture of a 
new colossal image of the Buddha erected to bless the 
massacre of your neighbours. 

You must forgive me if my words sound bitter. Believe 
me, it is sorrow and shame, not anger, that prompt me to 
write to you. I suffer intensely not only because the reports 
of Chinese suffering batter against my heart, but because 
I can no longer point out with pride the example of a 
great Japan. It is true that there are no better standards 
prevalent anywhere else and that the so-called civilized 
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peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous and 
even less “worthy of trust”. If you refer me to them, I have 
nothing to say. What I should have liked is to be able to 
refer them to you. I shall say nothing of my own people, 
for it is vain to boast until one has succeeded in sustain¬ 
ing one’s principles to the end. 

I am quite conscious of the honour you do me in asking 
me to act as a peace-maker. Were it in any way possible 
for me to bring you two peoples together and see you freed 
from this death-struggle and pledged to the great common 
“work of reconstructing the new world in Asia.” I would 
regard the sacrifice of my life in the cause a proud privilege. 
But I have no power save that of moral persuasion, which 
you have so eloquently ridiculed. You who want me to be 
impartial, how can you expect me to appeal to Chiang Kai- 
shek to give up resisting unless the aggressors have first 
withdrawn their aggression ? Do you know that last week 
when I received a pressing invitation from an old friend of 
mine in Japan to visit your country, I actually thought for 
a moment, foolish idealist as I am, that your people may 
really need my services to minister to the bleeding heart 
of Asia and to help extract from its riddled body the bullets 
of hatred ? I wrote to my friend : 

“Though the present state of my health is hardly favour¬ 
able to any strain of a long foreign journey, I should 
seriously consider your proposal if proper opportunity is 
given me to carry out my own mission while Acre, which 
is to do my best to establish a civilized relationship of 
national amity between two great peoples of Asia who are 
entangled in a desolating mutual destruction. But as 1 am 
doubtful whether the military authorities of Japan, which 
seem bent upon devastating China in order to gain their 
object, will allow me the freedom to take my own course, I 
shall never forgive myself if I am tempted for any reason 
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whatever to pay a friendly visit to Japan just at this unfor¬ 
tunate moment and thus cause a grave misunderstanding. 
You know I have a genuine love for the Japanese people 
and it is sure to hurt me too painfully to go and watch 
crowds of them being transported by their rulers to a neigh¬ 
bouring land to perpetrate acts of inhumanity which will 
brand their name with a lasting stain in the history of 
Man.” 

After the letter was despatched came the news of the 
fall of Canton and Hankow. The cripple, shorn of his power 
to strike, may collapse, but to be able to ask him to for¬ 
get the memory of his mutilation as easily as you want me 
to, I must expect him to be an angel. 

Wishing your people whom I love, not success, but 
remorse. 


September 12, 1938 


Rabindranath Tagore 




POEMS 




AWAKENING OF THE 
WATERFALL 


This morning the rays of the sun 
Struck at the roots of my being, oh how ? 

The song of the momingbird 

entered into this darksome cave, oh how ? 

I know not how it happened. 

But my life awoke from its sleep. 

My life has awakened from its sleep; 

And the waters surge and swell. 

Oh the desire of life and its urge 
I cannot hold back. 

The earth, how it trembles and shakes. 

The pebbles hurtle and fall. 

And surging and swaying the foaming waves— 
roar and rumble with relentless rage. 

Why is God so cruel ? 

Why all around this bondage ? 

Break, oh heart, break all chains; 

Fulfil this day thy life’s destiny. 

I will pour out the waters of love; 

I will break through the caverns of stone. 

My life will I pour on this earth. 

And the song of my life will I sing. 

I’ll go. I’ll go, where is that land, o where ? 

My life will I pour on this earth 
And a song of pity will I sing. 
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Restless and eager this heart 
Will seek for that far-off sea 
And mingle my life with the waves 
and bring that song to an end. 

Ah, all round me— 

What darksome prison is this ! 
Break, break, break this prison, 
strike blow upon blow. 

Today how sweet the birdsong ! 
How swift the light of the Sun ! 

[ Abridged. ] 


THE SWANS 

Glittering in the evening glow the curving waters of Jhelum 
Merge into the darkness—^like a sword in a sheath. 

At day’s ebb the night tide 

Brings star-flowers floating on the dark waters. 

At the foot of the gloaming hills 
Stand row on row the deodar trees. 

As if. unable to speak out. 

Creation sought to whisper in dreams. 

And only inarticulate sounds escape into the dark. 

Suddenly I hear 

In the vast emptiness of the evening sky 
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The flight and flash of sounds 
A moment, and it is gone, distant and more distant still. 
O flying swans! 

Your tempest-drunk wings. 

Setting peals of happy laughter. 

Raise waves of wonder in the sky. 

The music of those wings 

The singing of nymphs of paradise 

Whirl past. 

Disturbing the sage serenity 

The mountains in their dark slumber shudder 

And the forest of deodar sways 

As if the music of the wings 

Has bfought for an instant the rhythm of movement 

Into the heart of happy immobility. 

And the mountains yearned 
To become like aimless summer clouds. 

The trees to take wings 
And follow that trail of sound 
And seek for the ends of space. 

O winged wanderer. 

Breaking twilight’s dream 
Waves of anguish arise. 

Yearning for the Beyond. 

In the heart of the universe echoes its refrain ; 

‘Not here, not here, but somewhere far beyond.’ 

O flying swans ! 

Tonight you have opened for me the doors of silence. 
Beneath this hush I hear 
In earth, water and sky. 

The restless beating of countless wings. 

The grass flapping in the sky of the earth. 
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In the brooding darkness 
Who knows what myriad seeds 
Are spreading their wings ? 

Tonight 

I can see this mountain, this forest. 

Their wings outspread. 

Soar from island to island. 

From the unknown to the unknown fly. 

To the beating of the wings of stars 

The cry of light in the heart of darkness throbs. 

I hear the varied voices, of men 

Fly across unheeded ways 

From the dim past to ages far hence. 

Within my own heart I hear 
The fluttering of the homeless bird. 

With countless others. 

Floating from shore to shore 
Through light and darkness. 

And the universal void resoimding with the music of their 
wings : 

‘Not here, not here, but somewhere beyond ! * 



WONDER 


My heart sings at the wonder of my place 
in this world of light and life ; 
at the feel in my pulse of the rhythm 
of creation 

cadenced by the swing of the endless time. 

I feel the tenderness of the grass in my 
forest walk, 

the wayside flowers startle me : 
that the gifts of the infinite are strewn 
in the dust 

wakens my song in wonder. 

I have seen, have heard, have lived; 
in the depth of the known have felt 
the truth that exceeds aU knowledge 
which fills my heart with wonder and 
I sing. 


ENDLESS WONDER 

‘Once again 1 wake up when the night has 
waned, 

when tli0»world op^s all its petals once 
more, 

-and this is an adless wonder. 

10 
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Vast islands have sunk in the abyss 
unnamed, 

stars have been beggared of the last flicker 
of their light, 

countless epochs have lost all their ladings. 
World-conquerors have vanished into the 
shadow of a name 
behind dim legends, 

great nations raised their towers of triumph 
as a mere offering to the unappeasable 
hunger of the dust. 

Among this dissolving crowd of the 
discarded 

my forehead receives the consecration of 
light. 

and this is an endless wonder. 

I stand for another day with the 
Himalayas, 

with constellations of stars. 

I am here where in the surging sea-waves 
the infuriate dance of the Terrible 
is rhythmed with his boisterous laughter. 

The centuries on which have flashed up 
and foundered 
kingly crowns like bubbles 
have left their signature on the bark of 
this aged tree, 

where 1 am allowed to sit under its ancient 
shade for one more day, 
and this is an endless wonder. 



IN ALL HUMILITY 


I exist as a drop; you know that, 

O Lord of my being. 

I am the pivot of the axis of the universe. 

T am’... to realize the fact 
A wonderment possesses my mind. 

My heart is hushed under the weight 
of its mystery. 

T am’ and ‘Others are’... 

This endless riddle since the beginning 
Has found no answer. 

The seekers of truth retort : 

‘There is nothing but the One in the universe.*^ 
Reducing all to one primordial matter. 
Ignoring the mysterious facts of existence. 
Which none but you alone know. 

In this teeming universe. 

The primordial essence that lies hidden. 

Filling my heart ever with perpetual wonder 
I, as a poet. 

Shall acknowledge it in all humility. 



I CANNOT REMEMBER MY 

MOTHER 


I cannot remember my mother, 
only sometime in the midst of my play 
a tune seems to hover over my playthings, 
the tune of some song that she used to 
hum while rocking my cradle. 

I cannot remember my mother, 
but when in the early autumn morning 
the smell of the shiuU floats m the air, 
the scent of the morning service in the temple 
comes to me as the scent of my mother. 
I cannot remember my mother, 
only when from my bedroom window I send 
my eyes into the blue of the distant 
sky, 

I feel that the stillness of my mothers gaze 
on my face 

has spread all over the sky. 



INDIAN PILGRIMAGE 


Awake, my mind, in this holy place of pilgrimage 
on the shore of vast humanity 
that is India. 


Here do I stand with arms outstretched 
to hail Man Divine 

and sing his glory in notes glad and free. 
These mountains rapt in meditation, 
these plains and rivers like rosaries 
behold this land for ever holy— 
on the shore of vast humanity 
that is India. 


No one knows whence and at whose call 
came pouring endless waves of men 
rushing wildly along— 
to lose themselves in its sea; 

Aryans and non-Aryans, Dravidians and Chinese, 

Sc5^hians, Huns. Pathans and Moghuls— 

all have merged and lost themselves in one body. 


Now the West has opened her doors 
and with gifts in hand they come— 
they will give and take, meet and unite, 
none shall turn back or be turned away 
from the shore of vast humanity 
that is India. 
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In this land did once ring the unceasing hymn 
to the One, the primal Source and Wonder of creation, 
the music of many hearts mingling 
in that single harmony. 

Open the vision once more 

of that sacred flame, the spirit’s endless endeavour, 

and gather again 

on the shore of vast humanity 

that is India. 


Then welcome every pain, welcome anguish 
to make us united once again, 
free of fear, free of shame. 

The agony shall end 

and the spirit, vast and boundless, be reborn, 
the Mother incarnate in her spacious abode 
on the shore of vast humanity 
that is India. 


Come ye Aryans, come non-Aryans, 

Hindu, Muslim, come all; 
come ye English, come ye Christian, 
come Brahmin, cleanse your mind 
and hold others by the hand, 
come ye outcaste, come ye lowly ones, 
fling away your load of shame ! 

Come, one and all, to the Mother’s crowning come, 
fill the sacred bowl and let all unite 
and consecrate the waters 
on the shore of vast humanity 
that is India. 



JANAGANAMANA 


Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 

Thou dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Thy name rouses the hearts 

of the Punjab, Sind, Gujrat and Maratha, 

of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal. 

It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas 
and Himalayas, 

mingles in the music of the Jumna and Ganges, 
and is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 

They pray for thy blessing and sing thy praise. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

Day and night, thy voice goes out from land to land, 
calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains 
round thy throne 

and Parsees, Musalmans and Christians. 

Offerings are brought to thy shrine by 
the East and the West 
to be woven in a garland of love. 

Thou bringest the hearts of all peoples 
into the harmony of one life. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory. Victory to thee. 

Eternal Charioteer, thou drivest man’s history 
along the road rugged with rises and falls 
of Nations. 

Amidst all tribulations and terror 
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thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that 
despair and droop, 

and guide all people in their paths of 
peril and pilgrimage. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

When the long dreary night was dense with gloom 
and the country lay still in a stupor, 
thy Mother’s arms held her, 
thy wakeful eyes bent upon her face, 
till she was rescued from the dark evil 
dreams 

that oppressed her spirit. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

The night dawns, the sun rises in the East, 
the birds sing, the morning breeze brings 
a stir of new life. 

Touched by golden rays of thy love 
India wakes up and bends her head at 
thy feet. 

Thou King of all Kings, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 



THOSE WHO STRUCK HIM ONCE 


Those who struck Him once 
in the name of their rulers, 
are bom again in this present age. 

They gather in their prayer halls 
in a pious garb, 
they call their soldiers, 

“KiU, Kill,” they shout; 
in their roaring mingles the music of 
their hymns, 

while the Son of Man in His agony 
prays, *‘0 God, 

fling, fling far away this cup filled with 
the bitterest of poisons.” 


WORSHIPPERS OF BUDDHA 

The war drums are sounded. 

Men force their features into frightfulness 
and gnash their teeth; 

and before they rush out to gather raw human 
flesh for death’s larder, 
they march to the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 
to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 
and earth trembles. 
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They pray for success; 
for they must raise weeping and wailing 
in their wake, sever ties of love, 
plant flags on the ashes of desolated 
homes, 

devastate the centres of culture 
and shrines of beauty, 
mark red with blood their trail 
across green meadows and populous markets, 
and so they march to the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 
to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 
and earth trembles. 


They will punctuate each thousand of the maimed 
and killed 

with the trumpeting of their triumph, 
arouse demon’s mirth at the sight 
of the limbs tom bleeding from women 
and children; 

and they pray that they may befog minds 
with untruths 

and poison God’s sweet air of breath, 
and therefore they march to the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 
to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the dmm rat-a-tat 
and earth trembles. 



O SERENE, O FREE 

The world today is wild with the delirium 
of hatred, 

the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in 
anguish, 

crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds 
of greed. 

All creatures are crying for a new birth 
of thine, 

O Thou of boundless life, 
save them, rouse thine eternal voice of hope, 
let Love’s lotus with its inexhaustible 
treasure of honey 
open its petals in thy light. 


O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 
wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth. 

Thou giver of immortal gifts, 
give us the power of renunciation 
and claim from us our pride. 

In the splendour of a new sunrise of wisdom 

let the blind gain their sight 

and let life come to the souls that are dead. 


O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 
wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth. 
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Man’s heart is anguished with the fever 
of unrest, 

with the poison of self-seeking, 
with a thirst that knows no end. 
Countries far and wide flaunt on their 
foreheads 

the blood-red mark of hatred. 

Touch them with thy right hand, 
make them one in spirit, 
bring harmony into their life, 
bring rhythm of beauty. 


O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 
wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth. 


QUESTION 

Lord, time and again you have sent your messengers 
to this heartless world; 

and they have asked us to pardon all, to love all, 
to pluck out of the heart the poisonous roots 
of hatred. 

They are adorable and) ever ta be remembered. 

Yet in these dark days from my doorstep 
I have turned them back with an empty salutation. 
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Have I not myself seen how, under cover of night, 
secret violence strikes at helpless innocence, 
and the aggression of the mighty unchecked 
in lonely silence the voice of justice chokes ? 

Have I not seen young enthusiasts, in a wild rush, 
court painful death, knocking against stone walls 
in vain ? 

My voice is strangled, dumb my flute, 

The world is swaddled and lost in a nightmare 
of darkness abounding. 

And r ask you : those who are poisoning your air, 
and blotting out your light, 
can you forgive them, is your love for them too ? 


WALK ALONE 

If they answer not to thy call walk alone. 

If they are afraid and cower mutely facing the wall, 

O thou of evil luck, 

open thy mind and speak out alone. 

If they turn away, and desert you when crossing the 
wilderness 

O thou of evil luck, 

trample the thorns under thy tread, 

and along the blood-lined track travel alone. 
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If they do not hold up the light 
when the night is troubled with storm, 
O thou of evil luck, 
with the thunder flame of pain ignite 
thine own heart 
and let it bum alone. 


GANDHI MAHARAJ 

We who follow Gandhi Maharaj’s lead 
have one thing in common among us : 
we never fill our purses with spoils from the poor 
nor bend our knees to the rich. 

When they come bullying us 

with raised fist and menacing stick, 
we smile to them and say : 

your reddening stare may startle babies out of sleep 
but how frighten those who refuse to fear ? 

Our speech is straight and simple, 

no diplomatic turns to twist their meaning; 

confounding the penal code 
they guide with perfect ease 

the pilgrim to the border of jail. 

And when these crowd the path to the prison gate 
their stains of insult are washed clean, 
their agelong shackles drop to the dust, 
and on their forehead are stamped 
Gandhiji*s blessings. 



SHUNNED AT THE TEMPLE-GATES 


Shunned at the temple-gates 

by the pious, 

the outcastes, 

and uninitiates, 

seek their God 

beyond the artificial, 

inwardly, 

in midnight skies, 
in forest flowers, 
in love 

and separation. 

Their image of God 
is not manhandled, 
or imprisoned by temple-walls. 
Along the edge of the Padma, 
whose waves sweep away 
old temples, 

I have seen one of them 
alone with his ektctra^ 
seeking his soul’s companion 
through songs. 

I am an 
—outcaste, 

whose offerings cannot reach 
the imprisoned God. 

The priest asks, 

“Did you see your God?” 
“No”—I say. 


- One-stringed musical instrument. 
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Surprised, he asks, 

“Do you know the path ?” 
“No”—I say. 

He questions sadly, 

“Are you not of caste then ?” 
“No”—I say. 

As a boy 

I felt in my blood the radiance 
of the primal light. 

I spread my spirit 

upon the bosom of the Eternal 

and marvelled, 

that for millions of years 

a spark lay hidden 

until it burst into the flame 

that was I. 

This wonder 
has been 

ritual for me every day, 
my worship 

outside the temple-gates; 

I am the outcaste, the uninitiate. 
Bom in the household 
of exile, 

I was rejected by the respectable. 
Out of grace widi playmates, 
a nameless stranger 
to the neighbourhood, 

I could but peep across 
the bristling hedge 
to their house 
sanctimonious in its pride. 
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And from a distance I watched 
the crowds pouring 
along the trodden paths. 

Away from the crowd, 

I pursued my fancies 
at the crossing of the roads. 

For their worship they plucked 
flowers prescribed by scripture 
and left for me and my God 
the garden of blossoms 
blessed by the sun. 

By the contempt of the pious 

I was thrust 

into the arms of Man. 

And I found solitary friends 
whose light and voice 
made history. 

The heroes and sages 
who made death divine 
are my associates : 

They are seekers after truth 
and inheritors of life. 

I have prayed : 

Deliver us, 

O Man among men, 
from the creed 
which flaunts 
exclusion; 

rescue me from the boredom 

of observances 

that insult humanity. 

I am blessed 
who have known you 
in the fellowship 


11 
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of sons of the Immortal, 

—even I, the outcaste, the uninitiate, 
whose offerings are 
to him in the Heavens, 
and to the inner Man in me, 
whose love is joy forever. 


HOW LITTLE I KNOW 
THIS WORLD 

How little I know of this world : 
deeds of men, cities, rivers, 
mountains, arid wastes, unknown 
creatures, unacquainted trees. 

The great Earth teems 
and I know merely a niche. 

Deprived, I travel with my eyes 
gathering world-glimpses, pictures 
that fill my areas of inexperience 
with wealth. 

I am a poet of the earth ; 
my flute re-plays its tunes. 

I fill its callings with my dreams 
and hear the harmony in the 
silent hours of my heart. 

Inaccessible snowy ranges 
call me ever again 
with music unheard. 


OF 
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The polar star, far, alone, 
has touched my sleepless eyes. 

The waterfall 

dances in my heart as I have heard 
the primal song of nature. 

I have heard the symphony of Being. 

Man stands farthest in this mystery, 
hidden in time and space. 

To know him is to commune and love. 

Seldom have I won access, 
my ways of my life have intervened. 

The tiller, 
the weaver, 
the fisherman, 

all sustain the world with their varied labour. 

I have known them from my comer of renown, 
unable to enter the intimate precincts. 

1 know the song-basket is empty 

if filled with trinkets when the links are gone 

between life and life. 

And 1 know my failure 

wherever my song has been left incomplete, 

wherever it has missed the all. 

So here I am waiting for the message 
from the poet of the world, 
of the peasant the comrade, 
whose words and deeds have concurred. 

May his words reveal, not hoodwink, 
nor tempt the eye alone. 

May he give what I have not 
May he save himself from a 
mimic sympathy for the masses. 
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Come, poet of the multitudes, 
sing the song of the obscure man, 
reveal his unspoken soul, 
soothe his humiliated heart, 
restore life and song 
to this dry land. 

Rouse the failing hearts 
of hidden men. 

May your voice reflect 
those standing bowed. 

Let the one-stringed minstrel also 
add his tune 

to the great anthem of the muse. 

Come poet of the new age, 

lead me to those hearts 

so far away, those hearts so near. 

May they know themselves through you 
whom I salute. 


A MERE PERSON 

An oldish upcountry man tall and lean, 
with shaven sunken cheeks like wilted fruits, 
jogging along the road to the market town 
in his patched up pair of country-made shoes 
and a short tunic made of printed chintz, 
a frayed umbrella tilted over his head, 
a bamboo stick under his armpit 
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It is a sultry morning of August, 
the light is vague, filtering through thin 
white clouds. 

The last night seemed smothered 
under a damp black blanket : 
and today a sluggish wind 
is fitfully stirring a dubious response 
among amlaki leaves. 


The stranger passed by the hazy skyline 
of my mind, 
a mere person, 

with no definition, no care that may trouble him, 
no needs for any the least thing. 

And I appeared to him for a ihoment 

at the farthest limit of the unclaimed land of his life, 

in the grey mist that separates one 

from all relations. 


I imagine he has a cow in his stall, 
a parrot in the cage, 
his wife with bangles round her arms, 
grinding wheat, 

the washerman for his neighbour, 
the grocer’s shop across the lane, 
a harassing debt to the man from Peshawar, 
and somewhere my own indistinct self 
only as a passing perscm. 



THE SANTAL WOMAN 


The Santal woman hurries up and down 
the gravelled path under the skimodl 
tree ; a coarse grey sari closely 
twines her slender limbs, dark and 
compact; its red border sweeping 
across the air with the darning red 
magic of the palash flower. 

Some absent-minded divine designer, 
while fashioning a black bird with 
the stuff of the July cloud and the 
lighting flash, must have improvised 
unawares this woman’s form ; her 
impulsive wings hidden within, 
her nimble steps uniting in them a 
woman’s walk and a bird’s flight. 

With a few lacquer bangles on her 
exquisitely modelled arms and a 
basket full of loose earth on her 
head, she flits across the gravel-red 
path under the shimool tree. 

The lingering winter has finished its 
errand. The casual breath of the 
south is beginning to tease the 
austerity of the cold month. On 
the himjhuri branches the leaves are 
taking the golden tint of a rich 
decay. The ripe friiits are strewn 
over the amlaki grove where the 
rowdy boys crowd to pillage them. 
Swarms of dead leaves and dust are 
capering in a ghastly whirl following 
sudden caprices of the wind. 
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The building of my mud house has 
commenced and labourers are busy 
raising the walls. The distant 
whistle announces the passing of 
the train along the railway track, 
and the dingdong of the bell is 
heard from the neighbouring school. 

1 sit on my terrace watching the young 
woman toiling at her task hour 
after hour. My heart is touched 
with shame when I feel that the 
woman’s service sacredly ordained 
for her loved ones, its dignity soiled 
by the market price, should have 
been robbed by me with the help 
of a few pieces of copper. 


TO AFRICA 

In that early dusk of a distracted age, 
when God in scorn of his own workmanship 
violently shook his head at his primitive 
efforts. 

an impatient wave snatched you away. 

Africa. 

from the bosom of the East 
and kept you brooding in a dense enclosure 
of niggardly light, 
guarded by giant trees. 
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There you slowly stored 
the baffling mysteries of the wilderness 
in the dark cellars of your profound 
privacy, 

conned the signals of land and water 
difficult to read: 

and the secret magic of Nature invoked 
in your mind 

magic rites from beyond the boundaries 
of consciousness. 


You donned the disguise of deformity to 
mock the terrible, 

and in a mimicry of a sublime ferocity 
made yourself fearful to conquer fear. 

You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 
which obscures your human dignity 
to the darkened vision of contempt. 

With man-traps stole upon you those 
hunters 

whose fierceness was keener than the 
fangs of your wolves, 
whose pride was blinder than your 
lightless forests. 

Tbe savage greed of the civilized stripped 
naked its unashamed inhumanity. 

You wept and your cry was smothered. 

Your forest trails became muddy with 
tears and blood, 

while the nailed boots of the robbers 

left their indelible prints 

along the history your indignity. 
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And all the time across the sea, 
church bells were ringing in their towns 
and villages, 

the children were lulled in mothers' arms, 
and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 

Today when on the western horizon 
the sunset sky is stifled with dust-storm, 
when the beast, creeping out of its dark den, 
proclaims the death of the day with 
ghastly howls, 

come, you poet of the fatal hour, 
stand at that ravished woman’s door, 
ask for her forgiveness, 
and let that be the last great word 
in the midst of the delirium of a diseased 
Continent. 


COME. YOUNG NATIONS 

Through the troubled history of man 
comes sweeping a blind fuiy of destruction 
and the towers of civilization topple 
down to dust. 

In the chaos of moral nihilism 
are trampled underfoot by marauders 
the best treasures of Man heroically won 
by the martyrs for ages. 
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Come, young nations, 

proclaim the fight for freedom, 

raise up the banner of invincible faith. 

Build bridges with your life across the gaping earth 
blasted by hatred, 
and march forward. 


Do not submit yourself to carry the burden 
of insult upon your head, 

kicked by terror, 

and dig not a trench with falsehood 
and cunning 

to build a shelter for your dishonoured 
manhood; 

offer not the weak as sacrifice to the strong 
to save yourself. 


FLOATING ON TIME’S STREAM 

Floating on Time’s leisurely stream 
my mind moves, gazing at the empty 
space beyond. 

Along the track of that great emptiness 
shadow-pictures form before my eyes. 

Down the ages have gone processions of 
people through the long Past 
with conquest’s arrogant speed. 

Empire-hungiy Pathans have come. 
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and the Mughals : 
victory’s chariot-wheels 
raising patterns of dust; 
triumphant banners have flown. 

At the empty path I look, 
no trace of them remains today. 

The blue space, at morning and eve, 
age to age. 

is coloured by the light of sunrise and 
sunset. 


In that emptiness, again, 
have come in bands, along iron-bound 
roads 

in fire-breathing chariots, 
the powerful English, 
scattering their energy. 

Through their path too will flow Time’s 
current 

sweeping away the countrywide nets of 
empire. 

Their troops, bearing merchandise, 

will leave not a rack behind 

on the empty path of the starry realms. 


When on this Earth I cast my eyes, 
great multitudes I see there 
moving with tumult, 
along diverse paths in many a group, 
from age to age, 

urged by mankind’s daily need in life, 
and in death. 
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They ever 

pull the oars, keep holding the helm; 

they, in the fields, 

sow seeds, cut the com. 

They go on working. 

The kingly sceptre breaks, the war-dmms 
no longer resound; 

columns of victory gape, stupidly oblivious 
of their own meaning; 
blood-stained weapons, and blood-shot 
eyes and faces 

hide their annals in children’s story-books. 
They go on working : 

In Anga^ in Banga, in Kalinga's^ seas and 
river-ghats, 

in Punjab, Bombay, and Gujrat. 

The myriad hum of voices thunderous 
woven together, night and day. 
makes resonant the great world’s 
livelihood. 

Sorrows and joys unceasing 
blend in chant raising the mighty hymn 
of life. 

On the ruins of hundreds of empires, 
they go on working. 


^ Old names for the states or provinces of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 



TIME TO LEAVE 


It is time for the bird to leave. 

Soon the nest bereft 

The hushed cry, the crumbling home, 

the forest shall shake to the dust. 

With the withered leaf and the faded flower 

At break of day I shall be wafted beyond 
the sunset sea. 

Long have I enjoyed the welcome of this friendly 
earth : 

Sometimes I have received her invitation laden with 
the scent of the mango-blossoms 

and the sweet suavity of April; 

The sprigs of ashoka have called for my song, 
and these I have given full of love : 

Sometimes with scorching dust the fury of 
Vcdshakh 

Has choked my throat and disabled my wings. 

With all these I have been blessed with the honour 
of living. 

When the weary journey on this shore comes to an end, 

I shall turn back for a moment in humble salute 
to the Lord of Life. 



BLESSINGS 


Blessings have I won in this life 
of the Beautiful. 

In the vessel of man’s affection I taste 
His own divine nectar. 

Sorrow, hard to bear, 
has shown me the unhurt, 
unconquered soul. 

On the day when I felt death’s 
impending shadow, 
fear’s defeat has not been mine. 

The great ones of the Earth 
have not deprived me of their touch, 
their undying words have 1 stored 
in my heart. 

Grace I had from the god of life : 
this memory let me leave 
in grateful words. 


EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Entering the eightieth year of my life 
today my mind wakes to this wonder— 
how in the fountain-blaze of a billion stars 
rushing at unimaginable speed the silent Light’s 
flood-tide 
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sweeping the soundless Void 
in the linked history of centuries 
like an instant’s spark in the sacrifice 
of eternal creation, 

I have suddenly risen 

underneath that sky, dark and limitless. 

I have come to a world where aeon after aeon 
in the immense abysm of matter 
life’s slime rising from the womb of the sea 
spread its branches in many a guise 
revealing its secret and splendid identity. 

The ignorant shadows of twilight 
had cradled the drowse of an animal world 
for ages; 

waitmg anxiously—^for whom ? 

With heavy gait 

Man steps into the arena of life; 
new lamps are kindled one after another 
and voiced new values; 
in a strange glow 

Man sees his own far-off ineffable image. 

On the world’s stage 
act after act the gradual unfolding of 
Consciousness— 
among its dramatis personae 
I too have dressed for my part 
I too have been called to lift the veil 
—^that is my great Wonder, 

This world of Life, the soul’s tabernacle of clay, 
sky. light and wind., 
earth, sea and mountain. 
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carrying what deep Design does it wheel round 
the Sun ? 

Bound to that magic loom had 1 come eighty 
years ago 

and shall leave after but a few. 


THE LAST REWARD 

Your creation’s path you have covered 
with a varied net of wiles. 

Thou Guileful One. 

False beliefs snare you have 
laid with skilful hands 
in simple lives. 

With this deceit have you left a mark 
on Greatness; 

for him kept no secret night. 

The path that is shown to him 
by your star 

is the path of his own heart 
ever ludd, 

which his simple faith 
makes eternally shine. 

Crooked outside yet it is straight within, 
in this is his pride. 

Futile he is called by men. 

Truth he wins 

in his inn^ heart washed 

with his own light. 
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Nothing can deceive him. 
the last reward he carries 
to his treasure-house. 

He who has easefully borne your wile 

gets from your hands 

the unwasting right to peace. 


NO ANSWER 

The first day’s sun 
had askedi 

at the new manifestation of being— 
Who are you ? 

No answer came. 

Year after year went by, 
the last sun of the day 
the last question utters 
on the western sea-shore, 
in the silent evening— 

Who are you ? 

He gets no answer. 


■12 



THE GREAT UNKNOWN 


In front lies the Ocean of Peace. 

Launch the boat. Helmsman. 

You will be the comrade ever. 

Take O take him in your lap. 

In the path of the Infinite 
will shine the Dhruva-tara?- 
Giver of freedom, your forgiveness, 
your mercy 

will be wealth inexhaustible 
in the eternal journey. 

May the mortal bonds perish. 

May the vast universe take him in its arms. 
And may he know in his fearless heart 
The Great Unknown. 


^The pole-star. 
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Crisis in Civilization 




CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 


Today I complete eighty years of my life. As I look back 
on the vast stretch of years that lies behind me and see in 
clear perspective the history of my early development, I am 
struck by the change that has taken place both in my own 
attitude and in the psychology of my countrymen—a 
change that carries within it a cause of profound tragedy. 

Our direct contact with the larger world of men was 
linked up with the contemporary history of the English 
people whom we came to know in those earlier days. It 
was mainly through their mighty literature tiiat we formed 
our ideas with regard to these newcomers to our Indian 
shores. In those days the type of learning that was served 
out to us was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor was the 
spirit of scientific enquiry very much in evidence. Thus 
their scope being strictly limited, the educated of those 
days had recourse to the English language and literature. 
Their days and nights were eloquent with the stately de¬ 
clamations of Burke, with Macaulay's long-rolling sentences ; 
discussions centred upon Shakespeare’s drama and Byron’s 
poetry and above all upon the large-hearted liberalism of 
nineteenth-century English politics. 

At the time though tentative attempts were being made 
to gain our national independence, at heart we had not 
lost faith in the generosity of the English race. This belief 
was so firmly rooted in the sentiments of our leaders as 
to lead them to hope that the victor would of his own 
grace pave the path of freedom for the vanquished. This 
belief was based upon the fact that England at the time 
provided a shelter to all those who had to flee from perse¬ 
cution in their own country. Political martyrs who had 
suffered for the honour of their people were accorded un¬ 
reserved welcome at the hands of the English. I was im- 
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pressed by this evidence of tiberal humanity in the 
character of the English and thus I was led to set them 
on the pedestal of my highest respect. This generosity in 
their national character had not yet been vitiated by Im¬ 
perialist pride. About this time, as a boy in England, I had 
the opportunity of listening to the speeches of John Bright, 
both in and outside Parliament. The large-hearted, radical 
liberalism of those speeches, overflowing all narrow national 
bounds, made so deep an impression on my mind that some¬ 
thing of it lingers even today, even in these days of grace¬ 
less disillusionment 

Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the 
charity of our rulers was no matter for pride. What was 
remarkable, however, was the whole-hearted way in which 
we gave our recognition to human greatness even when it 
revealed itself in the foreigner. The best and noblest gifts 
of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a particular race 
or country; its scope may not be limited, nor may it be 
regarded as the miser’s hoard buried underground. That is 
why English literature which nourished our minds in the 
past, does even now convey its deep resonance to the re¬ 
cesses of our heart 

It is difficult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the 
English word ^civilization*. That phase of civilization with 
which we were familiar in this country has been called by 
Manu sadachar {lit. proper conduct), that is, the conduct 
prescribed by the tradition of the race. Narrow in them¬ 
selves, these time-honoured social conventions originated 
and held good in a circumscribed geographical area, in that 
strip of land, Brahmavarta by name, bound on either side 
by the rivers Saraswati and Drisadvati. That is how a 
Pharisaic formalism gradually got the upper hand of free 
thought and the ideal ‘proper conduct’ which Manu 
found established In Brahmavarta steadily degenerated into 
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socialized tyranny. 

During my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured and 
educated section of Bengal, nurtured on English learning, 
was charged with a feeling of revolt against these rigid re¬ 
gulations of society. A perusal of what Rajnarain Bose 
has written describing the ways of the educated gentry of 
those days will amply bear out what I have said just now. 
In place of these set codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of civilization as represented by the English term. 

In our own family this change of spirit was welcomed 
for the sake of its sheer rational and moral force and its 
influence was felt in every sphere of our life. Bom in that 
atmosphere, which was moreover coloured by our intuitive 
bias for literature. I naturally set the English on the throne 
of my heart. Thus passed the first chapters of my life. Then 
came the parting of the ways accompanied with a painful 
feeling of disillusion when 1 began increasingly to discover 
how easily those who accepted the highest truths of civili¬ 
zation disowned them with impunity whenever questions of 
national self-interest were involved. 

There came a time when perforce I had to snatch myself 
away from the mere appreciation of literature. As 1 emerged 
into the stark light of bare facts, the sight of the dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely shaken 
out of my dreams. I began to realize that perhaps in no 
other modem state was there such hopeless dearth of the 
most elementary needs of existence. And yet it was this 
country whose resources had fed for so long the wealth and 
magnificence of the British people. While I was lost in the 
contemplation of the great world of civilization. I could 
never remotely imagine that the great ideals of humanity 
would end in such ruthless travesty. But today a glaring 
example of it stares me in the face in the utter and con¬ 
temptuous indifference of a so-called civilized race to the 
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well-being of crores of Indian people. 

That mastery over the machine, by which the Britishr 
have consolidated their sovereignty over their vast empire, 
has been kept a sealed book, to which due access has been 
denied to this helpless country. And all the time before 
our very eyes Japan has been transforming herself into a 
mighty and prosperous nation. I have seen with my own 
eyes the admirable use to which Japan has put in her own 
country the fruits of this progress. I have also been privi¬ 
leged to witness, while in Moscow, the unsparing energy 
with which Russia has tried to fight disease and illiteracy, 
and has succeeded in steadily liquidating ignorance and 
poverty, wiping off the humiliation from the face of a vast 
continent. Her civilization is free from all invidious distinc- 
tion between one class and another, between one sect and 
another. The rapid and astounding progress achieved by her 
made me happy and jealous at the same time. One aspect 
of the Soviet administration which particularly pleased me 
was that it provided no scope for unseemly conflict of reli¬ 
gious differences nor set one community against another by 
unbalanced distribution of political favours. That I consi- 
der a tHily civilized administration which impartially serves 
the common interests of the people. 

While other imperialist powers sacrifice the welfare of 
the subject races to their own national greed, in the u.s.s.r. 
I found a genuine attempt being made to harmonize the 
interests of the various nationalities that are scattered over 
its vast area. I saw peoples and tribes who only the other 
day were nomadic savages being encouraged and indeed 
trained, to avail themselves freely of the benefits of civili¬ 
zation. Enormous sums are being spent on their education 
to expedite the process. When I see elsewhere some two 
hundred nationalities—which only a few years ago were 
at vastly different stages of development—marching ahead 
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in peaceful progress and amity, and when I look about my 
own country and see a very highly evolved and intellectual 
people drifting into the disorder of barbarism. I cannot help 
contrasting the two systems of government, one based on 
co-operation, the other on exploitation which have made 
such contrary conditions possible. 

I have also seen Iran, newly awakened to a sense of 
national self-sufficiency, attempting to fulfil her own destiny 
freed from the deaffiy grinding stones of two European 
powers. During my recent visit to that country I discovered 
to my delight that Zoroastrians who once suffered from the 
fanatical hatred of the major community and whose rights 
had been curtailed by the ruling power, were now free from 
this age-long repression, and that civilized life had estab¬ 
lished itself in the happy land. It is significant that Iran’s 
good fortune dates from the day when she finally disen¬ 
tangled herself from the meshes of European diplomacy. 
With all my heart I wish Iran well. 

Turning to the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan I 
find that though there is much room for improvement in 
the field of education and social development, yet she is 
fortunate in that she can look forward to continuous pro¬ 
gress ; for. none of the European powers, boastful of ffieir 
civilization, has yet succeeded in overwhelming and crush¬ 
ing her possibilities. 

Thus while these other countries were marching ahead, 
India, smothered under the dead weight of British adminis¬ 
tration, lay static«in her utter helplessness. Another great 
and ancient civilization for whose recent tragic history the* 
Britirii cannot disclaim responsibility is China. To serve 
their own national profit the British first doped her people 
with opium and then appropriated a portion of her territory. 
As the world was about to forget the memory of this out¬ 
rage, we were painfully surprised by another event. While* 
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Japan was quietly devouring North China, her act of wanton 
aggression was ignored as a minor incident by the veterans 
of British diplomacy. We have also witnessed from this dis¬ 
tance how actively the British statesmen acquiesced in the 
destruction of the Spanish Republic. 

On the other hand, we also noted with admiration how 
a band of valiant Englishmen laid down their lives for 
'Spam. Even though the English had not aroused them¬ 
selves sufficiently to their sense of responsibility towards 
China in the Far East, in their own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood they did not hesitate to sacrifice themselves to the 
cause of freedom. Such acts of heroism reminded me over 
again of the true English spirit to which in those early days 
I had given my full faith, and made me wonder how 
imperialist greed could bring about so ugly a transformation 
in the character of so great a race. 

Such is the tragic tale of the gradual loss of my faith 
in the claims of the European nations to civilization. In 
India the misfortune of being governed by a foreign race 
is daily brought home to us not only in the callous neglect 
of such minimum necessities of life as adequate provision 
for food, clothing, educational and medical facilities for the 
people, but in an even unhappier form in the way the peo¬ 
ple have been divided among themselves. The pity of it is 
that the blame is laid at the door of our own society. So 
frightful a culmination of the history of our people would 
never have been possible but for the encouragement it has 
received from secret influences emanating,from high places. 

One cannot believe that Indians are in any way inferior 
to the Japanese iii intellectual capacity. The most effective 
difference between these two eastern peoples is that where¬ 
as India lies at the mercy of the British, Japan has been 
spared the shadow of alien dominatimi. We know what we 
have been deprived of. That which was truly best in their 
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own civilization, the upholding of the dignity of human 
relationship, has no place in the British administration of 
this country. If in its place they have established baton in 
hand, a reign of law and order’, in other words a police¬ 
man’s rule, such a mockery of civilization can claim no 
respect from us. It is the mission of civilization to bring 
unity among people and establish peace and harmony. But 
in unfortunate India the social fabric is being rent into 
shrads by unseemly outbursts of hooliganism daily grow¬ 
ing in intensity, right under the very aegis of law and 
order’. In India, so long as no personal injury is inflicted 
upon any member of the ruling race, this barbarism seems 
to be assured of perpetuity, making us ashamed to live 
under such an administration. 

And yet my good fortune has often brought me into 
close contact with really large-hearted Englishmen. With¬ 
out the slightest hesitation 1 m^y say that the nobility of 
their character was without parallel—in no country or 
community have I come across such greatness of soul. 
Such examples would not allow me wholly to lose faith 
in the race which produced them. I had the rare blessing of 
having Andrews—a real Englishman, a real Christian and 
a true man—^for a very close friend. Today in the perspec¬ 
tive of death his unselfish and courageous magnanimity 
shines all the brighter. The whole of India remains indebted 
to him for innumerable acts of love and devotion. But 
personally speaking, I am especially beholden to him be¬ 
cause he helped me to retain in my old age that feeling 
of respect for the English race with which in the past I 
was inspired by their literature and which I was about to 
lose completely. I count such Englishmen as Andrews not 
only as my personal and intimate friends but as friends of 
the .whole human race. To have known them has been to 
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me a treasured privilege. Tt is my belief that such English* 
men will save British honour from shipwreck. At any rate 
if I had not known them, my despair at the prospect of 
western civilization would be unrelieved. 

In the meanwhile the demon of barbarity has given up 
all pretence and has emerged with unconcealed fangs, ready 
to tear up humanity in an orgy of devastation. From one 
end of the world to the other the poisonous fumes of 
hatred darken the atmosphere. The spirit of violence which 
perhaps lay dormant in the psychology of the West, has 
at last roused itself and desecrates the spirit of Man. 

The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English 
to give up their Indian Empire. But what kind of India will 
they leave behind, what stark misery I When the stream- 
of their two centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what 
a waste of mud and filth they will leave behind them ! I 
had at one time believed that the springs of civilization 
would issue out of the heart of Europe. But today when I 
am about to quit the world 'that faith has gone bankrupt 
altogether. 

Today I live in the hope that the Saviour is coming— 
that he will be bom in our midst, in this poverty-shamed 
hovel which is India. I shall wait to hear the divine 
message of civilization which he will bring with him, the 
supreme word of promise that he will speak unto man 
from this very eastern horizon to give faith and strength 
to an who hear. 

As 1 look around I see the crumbling mins of a proud 
civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. And yet I 
shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in Man. 
I would rather look forward to the opening of a new 
chapter in his histoi^ after the cataclysm is over and the 
atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service and 
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sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will 'come from this horizon, 
from the East where the sun rises. A day will come when 
unvanquished Man wiU retrace his path of conquest, des¬ 
pite all barriers, to win back his lost human heritage. 

Today we witness the penis which attend on the inso¬ 
lence of might; one day shall be borne out the full truth 
of what the sages have proclaimed : 

By unrighteousness mm prospers, gains what appears 
desirable, conquers enemies, hut perishes at the root. 




NOTES 




A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 


1861—May 7, bom in Calcutta. 

1863—His father buys a plot of land, 91 miles from 
Calcutta, where he builds a house or retreat, “Santini- 
ketan”, later to be “a poet’s school”. 

1867-76—changes school frequently, but severe training at 
home. Initiation. Influence of the Gayatri mantra, the 
sacred hymn. Accompanies father to the Himalayas, a 
cherished memory. Translates portions from Macbeth; 
also his first poem, Hindu Melaye Upahar (Gift at the 
Hindu Fair), and verses of Bhanusingher Padavali, 
in imitation of Vaishnava lyrics. 

1877-81 —Kdbi Kahini (A Poets Tale). Also essays : 
“Beatrice and Dante”, “Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Saxon 
Literature”, etc. Joins London University, but returns 
without completing course. Europe Prabasir Patra, 
(Letters of a jiojoumer in Europe). 

1881— opera Valmiki Pratibha (Genius of Valmiki), shows 
western influence. Criticises British opium trade in 
China : CMne Marmer Vyabasay (The Fatal Trade in 
China). 

1882— Sandhya Sangeet (Evening Songs). His first “vision”, 
followed by “Awakening of the Waterfall”, the key poem 
of his next volume. 

1883— Prabhat Sangeet (Morning Songs). Marriage (Dec. 9) 
with Mrinalini Devi. 

1886—^Writes, for the second session of the Indian/National 
Congress, in Calcutta, Amm milechhi aj mayer dake 
(At the mothei^s behest we have come together). 

1890—asked by his father to look after the ftunily estate in 

13 
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rural East Bengal, where he comes to know the people 
intimately. Material for short stories, Gdpaguchchha 
(Bunch of Stories). 

1894— Sonar Tari (The Golden Boat), a symbolical, con¬ 
troversial poem. Kabuliwallah (The Man from Kabul), 
short story. 

1895— Kshudhita Pashan (The Hungry Stones), short story. 

1901— Naivedya (Sacred OflEerings), poems mostly based on 
ancient Indian values, including “Where the mind is 
without fear**. Starts a school (“A Poet's School”) at 
Santiniketan, “a poem but not in the medium of words”. 

1902— death of wife. 

1903— ^Writes Sishu (The Child). 

1905— death of father. In politics Tagore emerges as a 
champion of Swadeshi, or-national ideals and political 
independence of the country. Spate of national songs, 
unparalleled. Leads procession in Calcutta with (his own) 
stirring song : BidHr hadhan katbe tumi (Are you so 
mighty that you can undo the bonds of fate). 

1906— essays on National Education. 

1909— PrayaschUta (Atonement), play hintiiig at non-violent 
non-cooperation. Essay on Hindu-Muslim problem : 
Vyadhi o tahar pratikar (The Disease and its cure). 

1910— Gitanjali, poems. Also essays on Tapovan (Ancient 
Hermitage) and Visvabodh (World Awareness or World 
Loyalty). Goto, novel. Baja (The King of the Dark 
Chamber), play. 

1912—/ihdfwmfW (later translated as Reminiscences). 
Achalayatan (The Rigid Palace), play; Dak Ghar (Post 
Office), symbolical play; Also poem Jamganamana, for 
the 26th session ei the Indian National Congress, later 
to become one of India’s national anthems. Visits 
England and America. On board taranslates GUanjali 

* into En^h. London reading a great success. Speaks 
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on “Race Conflict” at Rochester, U.S.A. Also lectures 
in Chicago and at Harvard, later collected as Sadham 
(Spiritual Discipline). 

1913— Nobel Prize for Literature. 

1914— The staff (mcluding the Director. “Mr” Gandhi) and 
students of Phoenix School, South Africa, spend some 
time at Santiniketan. 

1916— Ghare Bake (The Home and the World), novel. 
Visits Japan, where a splendid welcome turns into 
deliberate coldness because of his unsparing criticism of 
militant nationalism and imperialism d la Europe. 
Repeats his thoughts in the U.S.A., where also he is 
misunderstood. Other talks in the States on Art. Perso¬ 
nality, Indian ideals. 

1917— ^Protests against the detention and torture of political 
prisoners. Reads “India’s Prayer” at the Indian National 
Congress meeting in Calcutta. 

1918— Totakahini (Parrot’s Training), exquisite satire on 
education. Lecture on “An Eastern University”. 

1919— Renounces Knighthood as a protest against Govern¬ 
ment firing on an unarmed crowd at Jalianwallabagh, 
Amritsar. 

1920— ^American tour. Lectures on “Meeting of East and 
West”, “The Poet’s Religion”, etc. 

1921— ^European tour : France, Germany, Sweden, Austria. 
Returns to India in the midst of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. Pressed to join 
but keeps out. On Dec. 23 Visva-Bharati, “where the 
whole world finds its single nest”, inaugurated at Santi¬ 
niketan. First Visiting Professor, M. Sylvain Levi. 

1922— Muktadhara (Free Current), symbolical play on 
Machine versus Life. 
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1924—^Visits China where his talks ("Talks in China”) on 
the growing spirit of materialism, nationalism and 
imperialism are resented by young China. Leaves for 
Brazil, stays as guest of Signora Victoria Ocampo, to 
whom he dedicated Purabi, a book of verse. 

1926— Rakta Karabi (Red Oleanders), symbolical play on 
Dictatorship versus Love. Presides at the Indian 
Philosophical Congress held in Calcutta. Address : 
"The Philosophy of Our People”. Visits Italy at the 
invitation of Mussolini. Garbled reports of his state¬ 
ments. Romain Rolland explains facts. Tagore writes 
letter to "Manchester Guardian” explaining his 
position. Natir Puja (Worship of the Dancing Girl), 
dance-drama. 

1927— ^Tour of Eastern Islands, Singapore, Sumatra, Java, 
Bali. 

1929— ^Presides at the Parliament of Religions, Calcutta. 
Visits Canada, lecture on “The Philosophy of Leisure”. 
Outburst of painting, a new medium. 

1930— Exhibition of paintings in Paris. Hibbert Lectures 
at Oxford : “The Religion of Man”. Visits Russia 
(“Letters from Russia”, which the British banned) and 
America. 

1931— 70th Birthday celebrated all over the country : The 
Golden Book of Tagore (ed. : Ramananda Chatterji). 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest occasions the poem : Prasna 
(Question). 

1932— ^Visits Iraq and Persia. 

1933— Taser Desk (Kingdom of Cards), satire and 
fantasy on a convention-ridden society, ChandaUka 
(The Outcaste Girl), dance-drama. 

1934— ^Exchanges letter with Gilbert Murray on the East- 
West issue. Published (East and West) by the League of 
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Nations on behalf of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. 

1935— Receives Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi, with whom 
he later (1938) has a bitter correspondence over the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. 

1936— Goes out on a fund-raising tour of North India. 
Mahatma Gandhi arranges to send a cheque to meet the 
institution’s deficit. 

1937— Convocation Address (in Bengali) at the Calcutta 
University. Poem on Africa. Cheena Bhavana, School 
for Sino-Indian Studies, opened at Visva-Bharati. Falls 
seriously ill. 

1938— Prarvtik, poems of the borderland. Visva-Parichaya, 
a science book. 

1939— Hindi Bhavana, School of Hindi Studies, opened. 

1940— Visit by Mahatma Gandhi. Oxford D.Litt. (Honoris 
Causa), function as Santiniketan. Again ill. Spate of 
new books ; Nahajatak (Newborn), Sami (The Flute), 
Rogsajyay (On Sick Bed). Also Chhelebela^ a book of 
reminiscences, translated as My Boyhood Days. 

1941— Janmadine (On Birthday), Arogya (Recovery). 

Last Birthday Address : ^‘Crisis in Civilizationat the 

end of which comes the poem. “The Great One arrives”. 
On June 5 vmtes a rejoinder to Miss Rathbone, M.P.'s 
“open letter” to the Indian leaders then in prison. Again 
seriously ill. Taken to Calcutta on July 25, Dictates 
two ^terrible’ poems : "Sorrow’s dark night” (July 29) and 
“Your creation’s path” (July 30). 

August 7—^passes away. 
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